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Articte L—OUR NATIONAL PROSPERITY AS AF- 
FECTED BY SOCIAL WEDGES. 


In certain rocks there exist what are known to geologists as 
“cleavage planes,” or planes along which the rock may be 
easily split, while in other directions it is very hard and tough. 
They seem to be made up of thin layers closely pressed to- 
gether, but not perfectly united. The common roofing slate is 
an example of this formation. 

These rocks serve as a good type of American society, both 
in its peculiar formation and in its resulting weakness. The 
structure of our nation is unique. No other nation on the 
globe presents the same features, nowhere else can we find a 
society so composite, and a territory at once so wide spreading 
and so inseparably united. The nation is one, but through its 
mass run countless cleavage planes which are sources of no 
little danger and which constantly threaten to make an end of 
peace and unity. 

Every community is divided into a number of parts by 
planes both vertical and horizontal. There are distinctions of 
race, distinctions o- creed, distinctions of occupation ; differing 
interests, ideals, tastes, purposes, desires; varying degrees of 
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wealth and culture: and the lines of division vary greatly in 
their depth and distinctness according to circumstances. In 
some sections of our country these lines are almost effaced; 
mere contact is being replaced by actual fusion ; the many are 
fast being made one. But in other sections the lines are daily 
growing more distinct ; each stratum maintains its own identity 
and there is increasing solidity without any degree of fusion. 

To obliterate these cleavage planes, to fuse the different 
strata of society and thus to make our nation a great compact 
mass like the amorphous rock, should be the aim of every social 
economist, yes, of every loyally intelligent citizen. The sta- 
bility, peace, and permanence of society are dependent upon its 
essential unity. That people may live together in harmony 
and make the greatest possible progress in all ways, they must 
be united in spirit, in purpose, and in effort. Division or an- 
tagonism always implies a waste of energy. The forces which 
should operate in parallel lines for the attainment of a com- 
mon end are set at angles, and so jostle and impede one 
another and become mutually destructive. Always and every- 
where division is weakness; union is strength. 

Granting, as we do, a hearty welcome to foreigners from all 
parts of the globe (China alone excepted), we must expect to 
find among those who come to us a great variety of social and 
political ideas. This is inevitable. They come from every 
form of government, and from every grade of society. They 
represent every degree of intelligence or ignorance: and they 
bring with them notions upon all subjects derived from their 
early surroundings, coupled too often with sadly perverted 
notions regarding the new surroundings upon which they have 
entered. They come, too, in such vast numbers that we can- 
not at once completely absorb them into our body politic, and 
quickly assimilate them in our social organism. To accomplish 
this requires years of training, education, and experience in the 
workings of our free government. At the present time not 
less than twelve per cent. of the population of the United 
States is foreizn born, and as many more are only one genera- 
tion removed from the same condition. All the latter and very 
many of the former are American citizens in name; but they 
are bound by strong ties of affection and interest to the land of 
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their fathers, and they feel a spirit of loyalty to its institutiong 
and ideals. Theirs is a divided allegiance. They have not 
wholly changed their nationality. They retain their identity 
as foreigners, and are jealous for the supremacy of their own 
nation. Not very many months ago this fact was impressed 
upon us with unpleasant vividness when the “ British Amer- 
ican”’ citizens of Boston prepared to celebrate the Queen’s 
Jubilee, and the “Irish American” citizens endeavored to pre- 
vent the celebration. 

Divisions of this kind are natural. They grow out of the 
composite character of our nation, and cannot be avoided. 
We must recognize their existence and strive for their gradual 
removal. There are, however, other and artificial cleavage 
planes which threaten not merely to divide society, but to 
utterly disintegrate the nation. The national cleavage planes 
may be called vertical, since they cut down through all classes 
of society. The other planes are horizontal. They divide 
society into upper and lower classes. We are beginning to 
hear a great deal about the “laboring classes” and the “ cap- 
italist classes,” the “rich” and the “poor,” as though they 
formed so many distinct parts of society wholly unrelated to 
one another, and having some independent existence. With 
this tendency to distinguish between classes comes the idea that 
in some way the interests of the different classes are not only 
distinct, but often antagonistic. Each class frames for itself a 
bill of rights and a corresponding system of morals and there 
is no little clashing of claims and friction of systems. 

These horizontal cleavage planes are the more dangerous, 
because they tend to become more distinct as society becomes 
more perfectly crystallized. The gradual fusion of races and 
the ultimate disappearance of national distinctions is only a 
question of time. A few generations will be sufficient to erase 
them completely as the distinction between Saxon and Norman 
has been erased in England. The process is a natural one 
and will go on spontaneously if nature is allowed to take her 
own course. But with the distinction between rich and poor, 
or between upper and lower classes, the case is far different. 
With these nature has nothing to do. As she is in no way 
responsible for the disease, she has prepared no remedies. In 
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other words, this tendency to artificial separation is not a ten- 
dency that will cure itself if left alone. These horizontal 
cleavage planes can only be eradicated by persistent effort in 
the spirit of true loyalty and the love of humanity. If the 
parts are to be welded into one, the whole must be fused with 
mutual sympathy and wrought with true manly principle. All 
narrowness must be swallowed up in the desire for national and 
social unity, and the welfare of the race. 

Instead of this process of fusion and welding, we see many 
forces at work for division in all parts of the land. At every 
one of these cleavage planes, wedges are inserted, and men are 
hammering them in with might and main. Should they suc- 
ceed in driving the wedges home, the result will be disastrous. 

The first of these wedges is—the rivalry of political parties. 
This rivalry is intense and too often unscrupulons, making use 
of any motive to gain even for the moment an expression of 
popular favor. Almost every political orator now-a-days ad- 
dresses his audience as though it were composed of a number 
of independent elements, each having its individual interests, 
and very little in common with the others. In the average 
political speech, national topics and matters of universal import- 
ance receive little attention. After dealing briefly with the 
really important issues at stake in a particular campaign, the 
stump speaker becomes a special pleader, addressing his audi- 
ence in sections. First, he has a word of flattery for the 
“laboring men,” promising them unlimited favors in the line 
of industrial legislation, social reforms, and the like, if they will 
support his particular party. Then he speaks to “Our Irish 
fellow-citizens,”’ or ‘Our German fellow-citizens,’ and the 
time is not very far distant when these orators will feel called 
upon to cajole “Our Chinese fellow-citizens.” Every such 
speech is a blow upon the wedge that threatens to divide 
society! It is a thrust at the heart of our national life! It is 
an appeal to disloyalty and divided interest, in contrast with the 
interests of the country at large! 

A second wedge is—the claims of the more extreme female 
suffragists. The recognized Jeaders of this movement foster 
the idea that the interests and aims of the women of our land 
are wholly distinct from those of the men. They would divide 
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society into two great opposing classes, men and women. 
Truly a most unexpected fulfillment of the propheey—“ A 
man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” Already we 
see as a result of these unnatural doctrines a growing sense of 
antagonism between the sexes which exerts a pernicious in- 
fluence upon our family life. Further than this, it enters into 
the ranks of important moral reforms and cripples forces that 
were never too strong. In the recent efforts of temperance 
reformers, the counsels of these radical leaders have been more 
disastrous than the counsel of Hushai the Archite. 

A third wedge is—sectarian prejudice and strife. In its 
active manifestation this usually takes the form of anti- 
Romanist agitation. Now whatever may be the intrinsic merits 
of any particular phase of this question, there can be but one 
result of a course of action which arouses so much of animosity 
and bitterness between two great factors of our society. It 
must drive the opposing factions far apart. Doubtless all Prot- 
estants feel that Romish supremacy would overthrow our most 
cherished democratic institutions; but that supremacy will be 
neither prevented nor delayed by angry denunciation and sec- 
tarian bigotry. To say nothing of the unchristian spirit exhib- 
ited, the course adopted by these agitators is suicidal from a 
social point of view. To be successful, a reform must be 
national, not Protestant. If we would attain the highest and 
grandest ideals, we must unite all sects in the most hearty fel- 
lowship and bring all forces into unhampered eodperation. 

A fourth wedge is—sectional rivalry. Once this wedge was 
nearly driven home, because many men were persuaded that 
the North and South had distinct interests. True we have lit- 
tle fear of a repetition of similar ideas in exactly the old form, 
but to-day men talk of the diverse interests of the East and 
West; and strive to secure selfish and sectional ends in 
legislation, where all should be seeking the good of the nation. 

A fifth wedge is—the bitterness of many socialistic writers. 
The publications of extreme socialism teem with attacks upon 
the wealthy. Their writers derive a peculiar satisfaction from 
this work. They depict in glowing colors the contrast between 
the poverty of the “laborer,” and the luxury and idleness of 
the capitalist. A well known weekly which has recently sus- 
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pended publication, regularly gave a column to such contrasts 
arranged in such a manner ag to arouse the spirit of envy and 
hatred without the slightest natural cause. 

The inevitable result of such reading is to kindle a feeling 
of bitterness in the hearts of the poor against the rich. Few 
readers stop to consider the utter irrelevancy of the facts con- 
trasted. They see nothing but the apparent contrast, and the 
tide of feeling overrides reason and sound judgment. Thus 
every trifling event is utilized to foment strife and envy. The 
least indications of antagonism are nourished and cultivated 
with the greatest care, and with little regard to truth or justice. 
Every act of dishonesty or oppression on the part of employers, 
every display of lawlessness on the part of employés, every 
partizan demonstration of whatever sort, serves to arouse party 
prejudice and to deepen the lines of social division. The daily 
press adds not a few blows to the wedge by the constant effort 
to make a sensation out of every movement on either side. 

Division is destruction. The interests of society are one. 
No section of society suffers without injury to all sections. 
The rich prosper most with the prosperity of the poor; and 
conversely, the poor are blessed in proportion to the true pros- 
perity of the rich. In all this wide world, there is no real 
clashing of rights or of interests. Wherever there appears to 
be such clashing it is only a shadow. Antagonism between 
capital and labor! That were impossible. They are mutually 
dependent forces which must work in harmony or both will be 
paralyzed. If labor is in distress, capital feels the pain; and 
every blow struck at capital rebounds with undiminished force 
upon labor. 

The same is true regarding all divisions. To use the words 
of Scripture adapted,—there can be neither Irish nor German, 
there can be neither Negro nor Chinaman, neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, there can be no male nor female; for ye are 
all one. All our interests are one; our rights are one; and our 
aims should be one. If politicians and others could but realize 
this truth they would have no occasion to curry favor with 
different classes and sections of the people; for whatever is for 
the truest welfare of the Irish-American is equally for the wel- 
fare of the Englishman and the German and the Negro and 
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the Chinaman. The industrial legislation which truly and per- 
manently benefits the rich will benefit the poor also, and that 
which is for the true interest of the East, will be no less bene- 
ficial to the West and North and South. 

The effect upon society and upon social problems, of this 
spirit of antagonism cannot but be harmiul. It makes men 
suspicious of their fellows. It makes them jealous, harsh, un- 
charitable. It inspires every form of hostile action, and gives 
loose rein to wanton violence. It overrides the principle of 
human brotherhood. It fills the minds of men with envy, 
hatred and every evil passion. It lessens the power of pro- 
duction and hampers all social progress. While men quarrel 
their work stands still. As the feeling of enmity increases, 
nobler ambitions are forgotten, and there is little interest in the 
things which make for the highest welfare of mankind. 

Unity is the secret of social power and progress. Individual 
labor can accomplish little in subduing the forces of nature, 
and securing social comfort; but by the union of many indi- 
vidual forces, the race has won a constant victory over nature, 
and has compelled her to yield her richest treasures for the 
happiness of man. And the more perfect this unity of force, 
the more complete will be the victory gained. Whoever there- 
fore would help in the solution of our social problems and con- 
fer a real blessing on his fellows, must cultivate in himself and 
in others a spirit of mutual confidence and sympathy, a broad- 
minded loyalty not to one class or section, but to the interests 
of society as a whole, to our common country. Whoever 
preaches a gospel of antagonism is the enemy of all classes and 


should be treated with contempt by all. 
Gro. H. HUBBARD. 
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Articte I.—ARCHITECTURE AS AFFECTED BY THE 
PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


GENERALLY speaking, there is no more satisfactory index to 
the social state of any people or any period than its architec. 
ture. Unsettled tribes, those far down in the social scale, with 
few arts and limited knowledge, will have habitations of the 
rudest description. A more advanced stage will exhibit better 
dwellings, sounder construction, more ambitious designs. So 
true is this that it is almost possible to construct a detailed 
statement of the evolution of society from architecture alone. 
It may, however, sometimes happen that some tribe which in 
other respects stands high in the scale presents a less advanced 
architecture than another in which the art of building has been 
carried to a relatively high degree. Instances such as these are 
to be found in other phases of mental growth, and do not in 
the least invalidate the general thesis that architecture is a 
true index to human progress. 

This is correct until we come to study the architecture of our 
own times, when we are presented with the spectacle of the most 
advanced civilization the world has seen, accompanied with an 
architecture which when compared with that of many previous 
epochs of history is not only debased but thoroughly out of 
keeping with the progress that has been made in other branches. 
This phenomenon is brought home to us in so very many ways, 
is so self-evident, and so amply illustrated as to raise a question 
as to the value of architecture as a guide to civilization. The 
present age, however, differs widely from preceding times. In 
earlier periods the genius of humanity found vent in art alone, 
while now a multitude of opportunities for the expansion of 
intellect present themselves, more in a mechanical and indus- 
trial way than artistic. It is, therefore, scarcely just to compare 
the products of our own time with those of earlier ones. It is 
not the object of this paper to deal with the problems of the 
architecture of the XI Xth century, but to review the history of 
the subject with special reference to the influence the advance 
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of civilization has exerted upon it, to note how intimate is the 
connection between the two, and to show how the one reflects 
the other. 

In the early stages of society architecture had for its object 
the preservation of human life, the glorification of the sover- 
eign, or of the deities. In other words, prehistoric remains are 
apparently either fortifications, palaces, or temples. Originally 
the three were probably not distinct, for the sacred person of 
the chief or sovereign would be guarded with jealous care, and 
his dwelling would be constructed with the greatest skill. 
Whether any existing remains of this distant period are palaces, 
temples, or forts it is impossible to say with any assurance of 
accuracy. In Mexico, Central America, and Peru, for example, 
there are hundreds of ruins that are known to us as palaces or 
temples that, for all we actually know, have not a shadow of a 
right to the names. A notable illustration of this confounding 
of nomenclature is to be found in the Egyptian temples. These 
edifices have been known by a variety of terms, and so accom- 
plished a scholar as Mr. Fergusson called them “ palace-tem- 
ples,” their great size and multiplicity of detail misleading 
even so competent an authority. Recent researches have 
clearly established the fact that they are temples. No greater 
misfortune can be imagined than giving an unwarranted name 
to a building, because by this means attention is unconsciously 
diverted to a channel that may be far from the truth, and 
greatly hinder a correct interpretation. 

Whatever be the nature of prehistoric buildings it can at 
least be safely affirmed that they relate to ceremonial institu- 
tions, either of the state or of religion, or to matters of defence. 
They exhibit either the power of the ruler, the relative devel- 
opment of the religious idea, or the natural desire of man to 
defend himself against his enemies. Further than this they do 
not throw any definite light on the civilization of the people. 

Historic times supply us with definite facts. Viewing 
Egyptian architecture through the light gained by a study of 
Egyptian civilization we see how perfectly it gives expression 
to it. The enormous buildings, temples, and palaces, the count- 
less monuments, testifying to years of arduous labor, the costly 
materials, frequently transported from distant points, the total 
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disregard of cost or of time or of labor, all point to an exacting 
and powerful despotism. More than this, these remains show 
a civilization far in advance of anything known in the ancient 
world, a civilization so developed, so complex, so full, that its 
earlier stages are lost in an unknown antiquity. If we com- 
pare Egyptian monuments of an early date with those of other 
regions the difference is appalling. The pyramid of Cheops, 
while not the most ancient of these wonderful structures, is far 
in advance in technical skill and indicative of the knowledge 
and ability of its builders, than anything of the same date that 
can be found elsewhere. In many respects the Egyptians were 
the most remarkable people who ever lived. Whatever may 
have been the origin of their civilization, they developed it in 
their own way, and the results stand out marked and distinct 
from all others. The early supremacy which the priesthood 
and religion gained over the people was doubtless largely 
answerable for this. The art-forms, not in architecture alone, 
but in painting, sculpture, and decoration as well, are, on the 
whole, through all the centuries in which Egyptian art had a 
life of its own, very similar. They varied, it is true, but within 
certain limits, rather than indefinitely, as in the art of Greece. 
In a country where the artists were absolutely unfettered by 
law or tradition, such a phenomenon would not have been seen, 
but this prevailing feature of Egyptian life has left its indelible 
mark on its art and its architecture. 

It would be interesting, though perhaps not altogether profit- 
able, to speculate on what would have been the result had each 
successive civilization in the ancient world begun where the 
preceding one left off. All art, indeed, shows a growth, an 
evolution, from the Egyptian through the Chaldean, Assyrian, 
Pheenician, and kindred styles, to the perfection of the Greek, 
which, in its turn, culminated or rather fell in the degraded 
form of the Roman. Each of these people had their own art, 
and their own architecture, and while they borrowed freely 
from each other, and often one developed a form better than 
its originator had done, they apparently began in a measure in- 
dependently, in that they did not take advantage of the full 
development of the older styles, but only of such essentials and 
details as seemed best adapted to their uses. 
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No more striking contrast can be imagined than Egyptian 
and Assyrian architecture. One was an architecture of stone, 
the other an architecture of mud; one expressed the predomi- 
nance of the priesthood; in the other the sovereign was the 
one figure in which all life centered. Both expressed a high 
degree of culture, a keen perception of natural requirements, 
a profound knowledge of methods, as well as great ability in 
carrying difficult work to a successful completion. Yet the re- 
sults were essentially distinct. Doubtless this was largely due 
to the different materials which the diverse nature of the coun- 
try imposed upon the builders, but history does not lead us to 
infer that had the natural conditions been the same, the archi- 
tecture would have been identical. The civilization of the 
Egyptians was not the civilization of the Assyrians. While 
in Egypt the priesthood was supreme—Pharaoh himself being 
of the priestly office—in Assyria the civil life was more 
important. The chief remains of Egyptian architecture are 
the temples; the palace is the form which has survived in 
Assyria—if such an expression be admissible in speaking of 
the shapeless ruins that have come down to our day. Assyrian 
architecture also bears witness to a more warlike people than 
were the Egyptians. The massive walls of unprecedented 
thickness, the lofty elevation of many of the buildings, all give 
evidence that they were a people who were in astate of con- 
stant conflict with their neighbors. Their religion, consisting 
largely of the worship of the celestial bodies, gave a decided 
impulse to the study of astronomy and led to the erection 
of the terraced temples, monuments quite unlike anything 
found elsewhere and which were characteristic of the Assyrian 
landscape. . 

In Greece we are able to trace a genuine development of 
architecture from the rudest form to the most finished and 
complex, and note the influence of the various stages of civil- 
ization. The early period shows an undeveloped architecture 
quite in keeping with the limited culture of the people. As 
they advanced in knowledge and as their intercourse with other 
nations became more intimate their architecture took new 
forms and developed in a corresponding ratio. They borrowed 
the Dorie capital from the Egyptian; and the Ionie and Cor- 
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inthian from the Assyrian, or, at least, from Asia Minor, and 
made new styles of them, so permeated with their personality 
that the original sources have been all but lost. Greek civiliza- 
tion was essentially refined, and its architecture is, in conse- 
quence, the most delicate, the most carefully proportioned, and 
the most logical of which we have any knowledge. Beside it 
the beauties of Egyptian art appear coarse and ill-devised, and 
the glories of the Assyrian seem barbarous. With a people less 
cultured, less refined, less susceptible to the beauty of form and 
of proportion, the results reached by the Greek architects 
would have been unattainable. Even in our own day when the 
science of mechanics has reached a development never before 
attained, when perspective is studied in every school, and a 
knowledge of geometry is more or less diffused, the subject of 
true proportion is scarcely understood, while instances of de- 
signing a building so as to obtain the best effects of atmosphere, 
or correcting a line or a moulding in order to avoid the distor- 
tion of perspective, is unheard of. Yet all these points and 
many others were carefully looked after by the Greeks, evine- 
ing a civilization if not more advanced than our own in archi- 
tecture, at least better developed. The proudest achievement 
of Greek civilization was its architecture, and succeeding gen- 
erations may well pause before it and ask themselves what 
manner of culture it was that produced it. 

Whatever originality there may have been in Etruscan arch- 
itecture the Romans speedily merged it into the more highly 
developed Grecian. This, in its turn, they modified to suit 
their own ideas, and engrafted on it methods and details from 
every style with which they came in contact. Roman arcbi- 
‘tecture was, in consequence, as thoroughly universal as their 
empire. The Roman civilization was luxurious and wealthy, 
and in proportion as it increased in these respects, as it fastened 
itself more firmly upon the people with whom it came in con- 
tact, as the Roman citizen grew in power and in arrogance, its 
architecture reflected the same conditions. Roman culture was 
proud and imperious; Greek culture was delicate and refined ; 
the vanity of the one absorbed the ideality of the other; the 
former was coarse and sensual, the latter intellectual and spirit- 
ual. A pure art such as was found under the Greeks was as 
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impossible with the Romans as if it had never existed. When, 
therefore, such people undertook to build in the Greek style it 
was a foregone conclusion that they would modify it to suit the 
requirements of their own nature and taste. Greek architec- 
ture is commonly said to have declined under the Romans; in 
reality it was not a decline, but a development, an evolution, a 
creation of a new type just as much so as Greek architecture 
itself was a development of the styles of Asia Minor. No 
other result than the Greek modification could have been reached 
under the Greek civilization, and no other result than the 
Roman could have existed under the Roman civilization. Be- 
cause the type was bad, because the details were debased, be- 
cause the forms had lost their original character, because art as 
a whole assumed less pleasing and less artistic forms, its true 
position should not be distorted by an erroneous nomenclature, 
as is the case when the transformation of Greek art under the 
Romans is spoken of as a collapse. Greek art did, in time, 
reach its end and fade away, but not in that form which is 
familiarly and generally termed Roman. 

The influence of Roman civilization on architecture may be 
noted in various ways. The Etruscan predilection for bloody spec- 
tacles and for games called for hippodromes and amphitheatres 
which became some of the most characteristic features of a 
Roman city. The love of display and pomp found expression 
in the elaborate baths, huge groups of buildings that appealed 
to every taste and offered every variety of amusement to the 
populace. This same craving for luxurious appointments is to 
be noted also in the private houses and villas of the wealthy 
citizens, where they gathered around them the finest creations 
of ancient art. The art gallery and museums were filled with 
the spoils of foreign conquest, and were the natural conse- 
quence of this luxurious taste. In gratifying it, the Roman 
citizen set an example for future generations. Roman civiliza- 
tion lasted so long and was so overpowering in its effects that 
many buildings which are spoken of as characteristic of the 
Romans would have been developed in the. natural course of 
events under the Greek civilization had it held its individuality 
long enough. Their form is Roman, but their origin lies rather 
in the general progress of humanity than in any essentially 
Roman conditions. 
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With the political collapse of the Roman empire Roman 
architecture came to anend. Already, in fact, a distinct style 
had been developed in the East where the influence of different 
customs and the use of new methods of construction speedily 
evolved a new architecture. Byzantine art, however, stands by 
itself as noting a people whose influence on general prog- 
ress was not marked though at one time it was very great. 
True it included monuments that have excited the admiration 
of the world, but after reaching a certain point it made no 
further advance. Doubtless this was due more to the political 
stagnation of the Eastern empire than to any inherent torpid- 
ity of the architecture itself. Its later development by the 
Russians and the Mohammedans makes clear how it could on 
the one hand be debased and on the other elevated. The Rus- 
sian form of Byzantine architecture is one of the very worst 
styles that has ever been formed. We are not concerned here 
witb questions of sesthetics and may safely leave that point of 
view to one side; but from a structural standpoint alone there 
are many bad points in Russo-Byzantine. It is a union of the 
barbarous and the civilized that could not possibly have been 
a success so long as the mixture was made on the ill-balanced 
basis of borrowed forms without intelligent transformation. 

Mohammedan art, on the contrary, shows to what a wonder- 
fully refined degree it is possible to carry architecture. Its 
exquisite grace, its lightness of form, its beauty of ornament, 
bear testimony to an artistic perception that to our practical 
minds seems almost wholly lost. Like many people of anti- 
quity, the Moslems give evidence of autocratic powers on the 
part of the builders, many of the more important monuments 
being on a large scale and constructed with vast expenditure of 
time, labor, and money. Mohammedan architecture reached a 
high degree of development, but it is impossible to say what 
might have been its later forms had the people been able to 
maintain their political supremacy. With the decline of the 
Mohammedan power its architecture naturally died. There 
are, however, several modifications in the art of building due 
to Mohammedan civilization which call for special comment. 
The universal practice in all Eastern countries of lavishing all 
the decoration on the interior of the edifice, leaving the exterior 
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bare and unattractive, is the most distinctive feature of the 
architecture of all Moslem countries. So widespread a custom 
must have had its origin in some fundamental fact, but no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been vouchsafed. It has, how- 
ever, been suggested, and with considerable plausibility, that it 
originated in-the inherent dread of the Moslem to display his 
wealth to public gaze for fear of confiscation, a fear engendered 
by the scandalous system of government that it carried on 
wherever that faith has flourished. Another sharp distinction 
between Eastern and Western buildings is occasioned by the 
use of separate apartments for the women, and building, in 
reality, two entirely distinct structures under one roof, or two 
separate edifices more or less closely connected. 

While this remarkable development was taking place in the 
East a very different process was being carried out in the West. 
With the decadence of Roman civilization Roman art and 
architecture came to an end. This architecture, which was 
emphatically the architecture of wealth and luxury, required a 
rich and powerful society to support it, and, therefore, when 
Roman riches vanished it too passed away. The eruption of 
the barbarians into the fair fields of Italy necessarily put an 
end for the time being to all architectural growth. These wild 
hordes were destructive, not constructive; their aim was to 
demolish, not to build. For centuries, architecture was almost 
a forgotten art, not only in Italy, but in northern Europe as 
well, where, indeed, it was only to be found in association with 
the Roman settlements. So completely was this the case that 
when that accomplished architect, M. Charles Garnier, selected 
a representative edifice for the time immediately following the 
fall of the Roman empire for his history of habitations at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1889, he chose the wagon of the Hun, in 
which the people both lived and moved. No more striking 
illustration could be devised of the utter collapse, the degrada- 
tion, the ruin, of architecture. 

The unsettled condition of Europe during this period led to 
the concentration of power in the hands of numerous individ- 
uals, who, though called nobles were, most of them, little better 
than robber chiefs. The central government was more nominal 
than real and the nearest neighbors were frequently the greatest 
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enemies. This state of things led to the building of strongholds, 
castles, towers, keeps, and the numerous fortified edifices of the 
Middle Ages. Without a castle it was almost impossible for a 
knight to maintain a family or even a trusty body of retainers, 
and these buildings were, therefore, adapted first of all for 
defense, but with ample accommodations both for the family 
and for a number of soldiers. They exhibit an almost endless 
variety of plan, but were all called into existence by the state 
of society and the absence of any strong centralized govern- 
ment. 

Life in the towns was not much safer than that in the coun- 
try, and the absence of decent streets, of lights, and of respon- 
sible and active police regulations, rendered a city by night 
fully as dangerous as the most remote mountain district. In 
these troublous times people thought more of the actual neces- 
sities of life than of artistic pursuits, and the buildings were 
constructed with the greatest economy, both as to materials 
and planning. The development of a stronger government 
was accompanied with a more stable society; people were no 
longer on constant guard against an enemy’s attack. A new 
feeling arose—it can scarcely be termed national, for the great 
nations of Europe were known by national names long before 
there was any definite coherence among the people—which 
may, for want of a better word, be called civic. It was a pop- 
ular interest in local affairs, a general pride in one’s district or 
city. This feeling had two phases, a religious and a secular 
one, both of which were well shown in the various sacred and 
secular edifices which began to appear on all sides. 

The development of architecture in the Middle Ages was 
earried on under the inspiring influence of the church. The 
church retained within its limits all knowledge and culture 
that survived the inroads of the barbarians. For centuries the 
cathedrals and churches were the only buildings of prominence 
to be found in all Europe, and it was but natural and right 
that a body which could safely boast the exclusive possession 
of the means of progress should have taken the lead in matters 
relative to architecture and the allied arts. Under the guid- 
ance of the clergy, therefore, the cathedrals were erected, and 
the occupants of the Episcopal thrones vied with each other 
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in seeking to surpass not only contemporary work, but that 
already done by their predecessors. In Winchester cathedral, 
for example, no less than three attempts were made to obtain 
the best results by completely changing the previous work, and 
many instances of the same kind are to be found in other 
churches of England and France. We may regret, for histor- 
ical purposes, the destruction of early buildings, and deplore, 
on economic grounds, the tearing down of a good building to 
put one more stylish in its place, but the spirit that animated 
such a course, the enthusiasm that prompted it, the ambition 
that compelled it, are worthy of all praise. The glorious cathe- 
drals of central Europe, rearing their massive walls far above 
the surrounding buildings, with their towers and spires piercing 
the very vault of heaven with their wonderfully proportioned 
interiors, their rich carvings and glowing glass, their firm 
foundations and delicate tracery, their grandeur, their strength, 
their beauty, their soul, forming, in a word, an incarnation of 
all that is good and true and great in art, testify in a remarkable 
degree to the growth of a new civilization, to the birth of new 
hopes and a new life, to the final defeat of the darkness which 
for so long had hidden man from the light of civilization. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the cathedrals reached their 
highest development in those countries which were the best 
governed, or perhaps it were better to say those in which the 
social fabric was most stable, and where it was possible for cul- 
ture to flourish without too many distractions or limitations. 
The finest forms are to be found in France and England, and 
though Germany contains many good examples, its cathedrals 
are not, on the whole, as interesting or as finely finished as 
those of the other countries. Italy offers a striking contrast to 
northern Europe in this respect, and illustrates the differences 
arising from an uncentralized government. The many States 
into which Italy was divided had a most depressing effect on 
the progress of architecture. War was almost constant, and a 
permanency of government out of the question. More than 
this, the small size of the various political divisions prevented 
the clergy from levying contributions for their buildings over 
an extensive area, and it was altogether impossible to erect 
the gigantic edifices that are so abundant in England and 
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France. This is the reason why so many small churches are 
to be found in Italy, for the people were not possessed of 
sufficient means to erect large ones. Fortunately, however, 
civic pride was a trait well developed in the Italians, and the 
citizens of various cities displayed a commendable enthusiasm 
in adorning them with suitable churches. Without this intense 
local pride, architecture could never have made any progress in 
Italy. 

Advance in domestic architecture in Europe was equally as 
rapid as that in ecclesiastical. People no longer found it nec- 
essary to fortify themselves in strongholds in order to live, 
but with the spread of intelligence, with the development of 
control in cities, the dwellings became more accessible and less 
retired. Barriers were demolished and daily life grew less se- 
eluded. It is an interesting fact that sacred edifices have re- 
mained unchanged for a longer time than have secular ones. 
With the one great exception of the Reformation, the Church 
has held practically the same doctrines and the same forms from 
the earliest times to the present day. At least this is true in so 
far that a church building of the VIIIth century, for example, 
answers for all the necessary requirements of the church of the 
XVth. There was, indeed, a marked progress in church archi- 
tecture during these centuries, but the advance was a mechani- 
cal one, an improvement in constructive methods consequent 
upon the general spread of intelligence. From an ecclesiasti- 
cal standpoint, however, the evolution has been very slight, 
and not of material importance so far as affecting architecture. 
Domestic architecture presents a striking contrast with this 
state of affairs. The daily life is susceptible of more marked 
and rapid changes than are ecclesiastical affairs, and in the de- 
velopment of society from the gloom of the dark ages the 
dwelling that answered for one generation scarcely sufficed for 
the next. Thus it is that the remains of domestic architecture 
are so few and so unsatisfactory. It seems singular, though 
not, after all, strange, that the remains of ancient Rome have 
given up thousands of statues and fragile objects, while no indi- 
cations have been obtained that throw any light on how the 
Roman city dwellings were constructed. They were simply 
swept away bodily, and were but a single specimen in a long 
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list of similar edifices, each of which gave evidence of the 
actual state of the civilization of the time in which it was built, 
and when this civilization passed away, it likewise gave place to 
a more progressive and modern building. 

The contrast between the life of the golden age of the Ro- 
man empire and that of the Middle Ages is very great, and is 
well illustrated in the architecture of the two periods. The Ro- 
man lived an objectiveless, easy, indolent life; wealth was 
abundant and there was no lack of opportunities for amuse- 
ment. His days were spent in the public places, in the fora or 
the baths, and he was at his best advantage when disporting 
himself in his gayest attire in the finest places. The buildings 
were large and magnificent, and testified to a wealth of luxury 
and extravagance that the world has never seen equalled. 
Huge amphitheatres and enormous c7rc7 afforded amusement 
for the multitudes who were never too busy to deny themselves 
the enjoyment of aspectacle. Lofty temples and costly palaces 
decorated in the richest manner with all the resources of a rich 
and powerful civilization were to be seen on ali sides. In the 
Middle Ages there were no palaces or temples, no amphithea- 
tres or circi, no libraries or baths, no public places, no wealth, 
no statues. There were castles, it is true, which by courtesy 
were called palaces, but bore no other resemblance than that of 
name to the Roman buildings. The difference between the 
two civilizations was tremendous. Edifices which to the Ro- 
mans were a necessity, were quite unknown in the later age. 
Manners and customs had changed so completely that what was 
essential in the one wasan absurdity inthe other. The mediax- 
valists had their churches, their monasteries or convents, and 
their castles, but beyond these buildings their architecture was 
extremely limited and presented few variations of form. 

The civilization of Rome was an artificial one, particularly 
in the capital itself. Probably there never was a people whose 
life was made up of so many artificial needs, amusements, 
and luxuries, as the Romans. They seemed to thrive on the 
lighter things of life, and thought more of their shows and 
spectacles than of the stern realities of life. In the Middle 
Ages, all this was changed. The absence of wealth prevented 
any opportunity for display, and the infusion of barbarian 
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blood with the Roman seems to have had an important influ- 
ence on the disposition of the people. At all events, whatever 
may have been the cause, there was no longer any opportunity 
or inclination for a luxurious, sensual life, such as the Romans 
had indulged in. Looking back from our own varied existence, 
the life of the Middle Ages seems dull and monotonous. It 
cannot, however, be inferred that it was so to the people of that 
time; it was the only life they knew, and it doubtless answered 
all their needs. They were concerned more with the realities 
of life than were the Romans, but from necessity more than 
from choice or for a love of labor. The Roman was appar- 
ently able to keep soul and body together with small exertion 
and live by his wits rather than by downright, hard work. 
The medizvalist did not possess this happy faculty, and hence 
his lot was cast ina more difficult mould. In no instance is 
this difference better shown than in the buildings; the one 
people overloaded their structures with ornament and decor- 
ation ; the others contented themselves with building in the 
simplest form and the least expensive way ; the former typified 
a luxurious life; the latter one of necessity. 

It was eminently in keeping with the laws of association 
that the Gothic civilization of northern Europe should take but 
a slight hold in Italy, where it was always more an exotic than 
a natural growth. Classical traditions were too strong, the 
monuments of antiquity too numerous, to permit Gothic art to 
thrive in their midst. Italy was, therefore, the arena in which 
was fought the contest between medizvalism and the new life, 
in which the spirit of the dark ages was forever overcome, and 
mankind rejoiced and lived in the freedom of the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance—the throwing off of the obstacles of nar- 
row traditions—could never have been accomplished elsewhere, 
because Italy alone possessed the literary and artistic monu- 
ments which gave the necessary impetus to such a movement. 
In no other portion of Europe did the spirit of the Renaissance 
achieve the same success or the same results. In France, the 
movement was due more to personal pressure and example on 
the part of the sovereign than a widely developed national 
feeling. Many important buildings were erected in the new 
style, but they adhered to the spirit of the old, and were really 
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Gothic structures, with classical ornaments. No genuine Re- 
naissance buildings were built in France, but the influence of the 
court and the desire of the wealthy classes to follow the example 
of the Italians led to a gradual neglect of the old style and the 
substitution of the new. Though the Gothic and the Renais- 
sance styles are not properly to be compared with each other, 
their methods being so radically distinct, the one being exposed 
construction, the other concealed construction, it may, perhaps, 
be affirmed that out of Italy, Renaissance buildings do not 
compare favorably with the Gothic. Great and magnificent 
structures were, indeed, erected in the new style, but, after all, 
the glory of the architecture of central Europe is Gothic. 
Had the Renaissance not been an exotic, it, too, would have 
had monuments of equal merit. 

From the beginnings of the Renaissance, human affairs lost 
the apparent monotony of the Middle Ages, and became highly 
diversified. This new activity found vent in a multitude of 
buildings which had scarcely been thought of before. Certain 
it is that we can now study many forms of structure of which 
there are few, if any, previous remains. This may be due, 
perhaps, not so much to an actual increase in buildings as to 
the fact that Europe was in a more settled condition than 
formerly, governments were stronger, and the whole fabric of 
society more stable than before ; therefore it was that build- 
ings ran less risk of demolition and more have survived. 

The nobles no longer built castles, but palaces and chateaux ; 
the defensive character of the earlier edifice had ceased to be a 
necessity, and buildings assumed a light and cheerful aspect, 
which only a short time before would have been regarded as a 
deliberate invitation to pillage and destruction. Comfort, con- 
venience, and luxury now become the ruling elements in design- 
ing a building, instead of security and economy. In secular 
architecture, both domestic and civic, painting and sculpture 
came into general and extensive use. Ornament was employed 
in profusion, and the evidences of public wealth and public 
stability, and a widespread faith in the permanency of the 
present condition of society is to be seen everywhere. It can- 
not always be said that all of this elaborate display is to be 
commended on the grounds of sound architecture or of good 
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taste; on the contrary it is frequently worthy of the severest 
condemnation. Notwithstanding its bad esthetic effects, how- 
ever, the whole movement is of the greatest importance, and 
exemplifies, in a remarkable degree, the powerful influence 
which a well developed state of society exercises on architec- 
ture. ; 

With the establishment of a regular form of municipal 
government, it became necessary for every town of consider- 
able importance to be supplied with a town hall. Schools and 
universities called for buildings of their own, though they did 
not produce such distinctive edifices as the civie structures. 
The growth of Protestantism, and the formation of small 
bodies of worshippers, called for the erection of many small 
churches and chapels. A new form of structure was required 
for the presentation of the modern drama, and many other 
changes were introduced, owing to new manners and customs, 
new social and political methods, new ideas, new life. The 
student of architecture no longer has his attention limited, as 
in the Middle Ages, to churches and castles, but a multitude 
of structures have sprung up bearing conclusive evidence of 
the active and varied life of the times. A multiplicity of 
buildings and the progress of culture are coordinate facts that 
are intimately united. It is, indeed, true that the most glorious 
architectural monuments were the products of a civilization less 
advanced than ours, but varied as they were in design and 
execution, they were of limited kinds, and were chiefly inten- 
ded for the same or similar uses. With the increase of culture, 
however, new forms were introduced, and we find buildings 
whose uses were unthought of in previous epochs. 

It cannot be concealed that with the increase in kinds of 
buildings there has been a very serious deterioration in their 
artistic qualities. Not that there is any essential connection 
between the two, but, from the time of the first glow of the 
Renaissance, art ceased to retain its monopoly as the vent 
through which the intellectual life of the people found an 
opening. The age of art had ceased and that of science began. 
People put away artistic things and busied themselves with 
other matters. The genius of Europe no longer limited itself 
to one subject, but sought renown in other fields. As a 
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necessity for the preservation of human life, architecture con- 
tinued to be practiced, but the old enthusiasm was gone, and 
a distinctive style became a thing of the past. We have 
indeed an Italian Renaissance, a French Renaissance, a German 
Renaissance, and an English Renaissance, all capable of being 
distinguished the one from the other. But the distinctions 
are not vital ones, and, generally speaking, they are very 
similar. The old national feeling has disappeared, for there is 
vastly less difference between the Renaissance of the peoples just 
named than there is between their styles of Gothic. Architec- 
ture had, in truth, fallen, and the art which had once been the 
pride and the glory of mankind sank to the level of the com- 
monplace. 

In our own times, the errors to be noted in the period im- 
mediately succeeding the Renaissance are more accentuated. 
In the swift rush and tempestuous turmoil of modern life, 
architecture has been pushed to the wall, until, within the 
past few years, a revival has taken place which while as yet 
only partially successful, is an important element in indicating 
the broadening of culture and the awakening of the artistic 
instinct. It shows that for too long we have contented our- 
selves with commercial and industrial buildings, that we have 
too much subordinated cost to final effect, that we have erred 
in considering too highly the merits of dollars and cents in 
measuring the value of our buildings. Whatever may be the 
outcome of this revival, it is at least certain that no limit is to 
be placed on the forms of buildings nor their uses. The 
demands of modern life can be measured by no previous gauge, 
and the exigencies of business and of manufactures are con- 
stantly calling for new structures and new methods. Whatever 
may be the faults of the architecture of the present day, it 
has at least kept pace with our modern civilization in sup- 
plying such new forms as it required. 


School of Architecture, BaRR FERREE. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Articte IIL—THE BENNETT LAW :—COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN. 


Tue result of the late election in Wisconsin was the greatest 
political surprise known in the history of that commonwealth. 
Whatever else may have been a cause for such a revolution, it 
is certain that the educational question, under the name of the 
Bennett Law, played an important part. 

This law has been so misrepresented and so generally mis- 
understood that it will be instructive to examine briefly the 
position of the State with regard to compulsory education both 
before and after its passage. And since the election is over, 
this can be done much more clearly and calmly than in the 
heat of an exciting political campaign. 

On February 28, 1879, an Act “to secure to children the 
benefits of an elementary education” was approved by the 
Wisconsin legislature, and went into effect on the first of 
September the same year. This act was amended in 1882 by 
the repeal of Sec. 2, and the substitution of a new section, and 
again in 1887 by the repeal of sections 4 and 5 and the sub- 
stitution of a new section in the place of section 4, so that at 
the time of the passage of the Bennett Law, April 18, 1889, 
the law on compulsory education in Wisconsin, or so much of 
it as concerns our present purpose, read as follows : 


‘‘ Every parent, guardian, or other person in the State of Wisconsin 
having charge or control of any child between the ages of seven and 
fifteen years shall be required to send such child or children to a public 
or private school, for at least twelve weeks in each school year, com- 
mencing on the first day of September in the year 1879, unless the 
school district board, or board of education of the school district, vil- 
lage, or city in which such parent or guardian shal! reside, shall excuse, 
by physician’s certificate or other good reason, such child from attend- 
ance, or its being shown that the child’s bodily or mental condition is 
such as to prevent its attendance at school or application to study for 
the time required, or that, its time and labor are essentially necessary 
for the support of an indigent parent, brother, or sister, or that such 
child is being otherwise furnished with the means of education for a 
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like period of time or has already acquired a fair knowledge of the 
branches ordinarily taught in the common schools of this State ; pro- 
vided that in case the public school of the district in which such parent 
or guardian resides shall be distant more than two miles from his resi- 
dence, by the nearest traveled road, he siall not be liable to the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

Src. 2. ‘‘ The school district board or board of education after having 
given notice, as now required by law, for special school meetings, shall 
meet in the school house in their respective districts or at some other 
place designated in such notice, on the first Monday of September of 
each year or within 15 days thereafter for the purpose of hearing 
causes for non-attendance upon the public school of all children in 
such districts between the ages of 7 and 15 years, and all parents, 
guardians or other persons having charge of such children, shall appear 
and show cause for such non-attendance; and if such parent, etc., 
shall claim exemption from the provisions of this act on the ground 
that his child or ward has attended some other school than the public 
school of such district, he shall file with the clerk a written statement 
showing what school such child or ward attended and the number of 
days of such attendance within the year ending on the 31st of August 
next preceding, and the district clerk, at such meeting, shall make a 
list of all children residing in the district who have not attended the 
public school for the time required by this chapter, and shall note oppo- 
site the name of each, whether cach child is exempt from the provisions 
of this chapter, and if exempt the cause for such exemption.” 


Sec. 3 refers to the furnishing of necessary books to indigent 
children. 


Sec. 4. ‘‘In case any parent, etc., shall fail to comply with the pro- 
visions of this act, said parent, etc., shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than five nor more than ten dollars for the first offense, nor less than 
ten nor more than twenty dollars for each subsequent offense. Com- 
plaints for violation of the provisions of this act may be made by any 
legal voter in the school district wherein the offense is committed ; or 
in cases where the schools are under the management of a board of 
education, by any legal voter of the town, village or city wherein the 
offense was committed. The action shall be brought in the name of 
the State of Wisconsin before any justice of the peace or any court 
having competent jurisdiction, and all fines collected in such actions 
shall be paid into the schoo] fund.” 

Sec. 6. ‘‘ Two weeks’ attendance at half time or night school, shall be 
considered within the meaning of this act, equivalent to an attendance 
of one week at a day school.” 


This law is simple and clear enough to need no comment. 
It does not appear that any serious objection was ever made to 
it on the part of those affected by its provisions and, doubt- 
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less, it was as effective as such laws have been found to be in 


other States. 

The Bennett Law, which was approved April 18, 1889, and 
went into effect April 27 of the samé year, concerns compul- 
sory education, truancy, and the employment of children. As 
only the first seven sections relate to compulsory education 
they alone will be given. They are: 


‘**SECTION 1. Every parent or other person having under his control 
a child between the ages of seven and fourteen years, shall annually 
cause such child to attend some public or private day school in the city, 
town or district in which he resides, for a period not less than twelve 
weeks in each year, which number of weeks shail be fixed prior to the 
first day of September in each year, by the board of education or 
board of directors of the city, town or district, and for a portion or 
portions thereof, to be so fixed by such boards, the attendance shall be 
consecutive, and such boards shall, at least ten days prior to the begin- 
ning of such period, publish the time or times of attendance, in such 
manner as such boards shall direct ; provided that such boards shall 
not fix such compulsory period at more than twenty-four weeks in each 
year. 

SECTION 2. For every neglect of such duty the person having such 
control and so offending shall forfeit to the use of the public schools of 
such city, town or district a sum not less than three dollars ($3.00) nor 
more than twenty dollars ($20.00) ; and failure for each week or portion 
of a week on the part of any such person to comply with the provisions 
of this act, shall constitute a distinct offense ; provided, that any such 
child shall be excused from attendance at school required by this act, 
by the board of education or school directors of the city, town or dis- 
trict in which such child resides, upon its being shown to their satisfac- 
tion that the person so neglecting is not able to send such child to 
school, or that instruction has otherwise been given for a like period of 
time to such child in the elementary branches commonly taught in the 
public schools, or that such child has already acquired such elementary 
branches of learning, or that his physical or mental condition is such as 
to render attendance inexpedient or impracticable, and in all cases 
where such child shall be so excused the penalty herein provided shall 
not be incurred. 

SEcTIon 8. Any person having control of a child who, with intent to 
evade the provisions of this act, shall make a willful false statement 
concerning the age of such child or the time such child has attended 
school, shall, for such offense, forfeit a sum of not less than three dol- 
lars ($3) nor more than twenty dollars ($20) for the use of the public 
schools of such city, town or district. 

SEcTION 4. Five days prior to the beginning of any prosecution under 
this act such board shall cause a written notice to be personally served 
upon such person having control of any such child, of his duty under 
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this act, and of his default in failing to comply with the provisions 
hereof, and if, upon the hearing of such prosecution, it shall appear to 
the satisfaction of the court that before or after the receipt of such 
notice such person has caused such child to attend a school as provided 
in this act in good faith and with intent to continue such attendance, 
then the penalty provided by this act shall not be incurred. 

Section 5. No school shall be regarded as a school, under this act, 
unless there shall be taught therein, as part of the elementary educa- 
tion of children, reading, writing, arithmetic, and United States history, 
in the English language. 

SECTION 6. Prosecutions under this act shall only be instituted and 
carried on by the authority of such boards, and shall be brought in the 
name of said boards, and all fines and penalties, when collected, shall 
be paid to the school treasurer of such city, town or district, or other 
officer entitled to receive school moneys, the same to be held and 
accounted for as other school moneys received for school purposes. 

SECTION 7. Jurisdiction to enforce the penalties herein described in 
this act is hereby conferred on justices of the peace and police magis- 
trates within their respective counties.” 


By a comparison of the two laws it will be seen that they 
resemble each other very little except merely in the compulsory 
idea. The new law says, “ between seven and fourteen years ;” 
“in the city, town or district in which he resides ;” attendance 
shall be consecutive for a portion or portions—of the com- 
pulsory period—as the boards shall direct. 

Passing to the penalty section, the new law fixes the mini- 
mum fine at three dollars instead of the five of the old law, 
constitutes “failure for each week or portion of a week to 
comply with the provisions of this act” a distinct offense ; and 
provides that excuses shall be given by the educational boards 
for certain specified reasons when it is shown to their satis- 
faction that such reasons exist. 

Very strong objection has been made to the words “ in the 
city, town or district in which he resides,” in Section 1, 
but the friends of the law claim that this requirement is made 
null by the right interpretation of the words, “or that instruc- 
tion has otherwise been given,” in the second section. If this 
be true the very natural query arises in the mind of the non- 
legislator why a requirement should be made in one section of 
a law only to be rendered null in another? If it be not true, 
has not the objector good ground for his objection? It is 
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either true or not true. Each candid reader may decide for 
himself and make his own inferences. 

Sections three and four are plain and no special objection 
has been made to them. They have no parallel in the old law. 

Upon Section five the friends of the law took their stand, 
refusing utterly to recede from that position, and it was to this 
section that the opponents of the law made their most strenuous 
objection, refusing to be satisfied except by its repeal. The 
meaning of the section is plain enough, viz: that all schools, 
publie and private, shall teach the four specified branches in 
the English language. The intention of it seems to have been 
to compel all children in the State to learn English, though 
how such a requirement was to bring this about—with one 
class of children at least—is not so clear. By the main part 
of the law a child might be compelled to attend school twelve 
weeks each year for seven years and if he fulfilled that re- 
quirement he should be quit of the law. This section adds 
that he be taught writing, reading, arithmetic, and United 
States history in English. Two school years of English, in 
four branches of study, scattered along through seven years! 
Certainly the section was inadequate to accomplish its inten- 
tion so far as this class of children was concerned. 

It would not however be fair treatment of the section to 
apply it only to those children who attend school by compulsion. 
It was meant to reach all children who attend school otherwise 
than by compulsion and who are unable to speak English, i. e. 
to compel, as far as could be done by the teaching of four 
specified branches in English, the children of the State of 
Wisconsin to learn English. The fundamental reason for com- 
pulsory educational laws has usually been considered to be to 
protect the State from the evils of illiteracy. Whether they 
have done so is not now the question. This can be done, in 
part at least, by increasing the intelligence of the people. It 
has usually been thought sufficient, therefore, to frame com- 
pulsory laws so as to bring about, if possible, this result. But 
section five of the Bennett Law says the child must not only 
be intelligent but must have intelligence in English; i. e. he 
may be never so intelligent, may have good mastery of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and United States history in any other 
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language under the sun, yet if he have not his knowledge in 
English he is liable to the penalties prescribed by this law. 
Absurdity in law-making could hardly go farther ! 

It is claimed that there are whole districts in Wisconsin 
in which no English is spoken and in which no English is, 
therefore, taught: granted ;—that this is an undesirable state 
of affairs in an American commonwealth ; granted again. The 
advocates of the Force Bill—now lying dead in the Senate— 
advance the same arguments, i. e. there is an undesirable 
state of affairs in the South and one which ought not to exist 
in a Republic, all of which is undeniable. But it is one thing 
to say that a certain condition of affairs ought not to exist and 
quite another to remedy that condition. With many of our 
legislators, both national and State, the panacea for ills in the 
State, real and imaginary, is a law. No matter about natural 
forces at work curing these ills as rapidly as ought to be ex- 
pected in such a heterogeneous mass as exists in the United 
States ; no matter whether the law can be enforced or not, nor, 
if enforced, whether it will help or harm; the cry is for a law 
and a law we get! If this were only the end of it! But 
every law passed and not enforced is a degradation of all law 
and breeds contempt for it; and every attempt to contravene, by 
law or otherwise, natural forces which are working reforms, 
slowly perhaps, but surely, puts off by just so much the day of 
reform. 

It ought to be remembered that the non-English-speaking 
foreign population of this country is very small comparatively : 
that this population is not all centered in any one State: that it 
must do business with all the rest of the population of the 
United States which is English-speaking : and that it cou/d not, 
even if it desired to do so, shut itself away from the influence 
of English-speaking people. That the German population of 
Wisconsin desires to set up a German State preserving the 
traditions of the Fatherland and refusing to become Americans, 
in the best sense of the word, no thoughtful man for a moment 
supposes. 

We have heard much in the late campaign of the danger to 
the “little red school house” if the Republican party were not 
retained in power. We heard something of the same sort in 
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1884 in National politics. The public school system in 
Wisconsin is in no more danger of church control or church 
interference to-day than it was before this question was 
agitated. The great body of Lutherans who voted for the 
repeal of the Bennett Law would vote for the maintenance of 
the public school entirely free from church interference. The 
party that should venture to advocate the division of the public 
money for the support of private schools might succeed tem- 
porarily but its life would be short. 

It ought to be kept in mind also in legislating upon educa- 
tional questions that the assumption that the public school is the 
whole of popular education is a very fallacious one, and that 
perhaps the parent who prefers to send his child to a private 
school where he may have positive religious influence may not 
only be thoroughly American but may also be training his child 
for the highest and best kind of citizenship. 

The Bennett Law will be repealed at the next session of the 
Wisconsin legislature. This will leave the State, by implication 
at least, without any compulsory educational law. Whether a 
new one will be passed or not, and whether, if passed, it will be 
better or worse than the old one, not even the most venture- 
some guesser, at all acquainted with the intelligence usually 
concentrated in a State legislature, dare conjecture. 


Isaac THOMAS. 
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Articte IV.—THE PURITAN AS DRAWN BY TWO 
MASTERS IN FICTION. 


Woodstock. By Sir Watrer Soorr. 
The Wept of Wish-ton-wish. By James Fentmore Cooper. 


PREFATORY. 

Tue following sketch was written almost wholly from im- 
pressions received in an early reading of the respective tales 
referred to in the text. These impressions, after remaining 
quite dormant for many years, were recently revived incident- 
ally in tracing back a Puritan lineage till it came to a source 
curiously coincident in several respects with the early Connec- 
ticut settler described in Cooper’s Puritan tale of “ The Wish- 
ton-Wish ;”—a soldierly emigrant to the Massachusetts Colony 
there soon disagreeing with the powers that were, and push- 
ing for larger freedom of conscience through the forest to 
the wilds of Connecticut. Something very like this in the 
veritable history of an ancestral relative forcibly recalled the 
“Mark Heathcote” of Cooper’s story; with the difference 
that the actual record was of somewhat earlier date, and that 
the soldier emigrant, after helping to exterminate the Pequods, 
returned to England to fight under Cromwell; though not 
till he had planted his name and race on Massachusetts and 
Connecticut soil, the name being still perpetuated in one of 
the old Harvard College buildings now standing on the Cam- 
bridge Campus.* Along with this reminiscence of Cooper’s 
romance of early Connecticut came recollections and impres- 
sions of another story dealing largely with the English Puri- 
tans of about the same date, resulting in a natural mental 
comparison of the two, and in the memoranda of these differ- 
ing impressions now submitted without change. Having, how- 
ever, occasion to refer to some biography of Cooper in veri- 
fication of some of the statements of fact made about him 
personally in the course of recording the impressions, and 
especially that of his antipathy to New Englanders, I nat- 
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urally turned to the admirable biography of the American 
novelist by Professor Lounsbury, of which it is not too much 
to say in passing that it is likely not only to rehabilitate 
Cooper in the good esteem of his countrymen by its just and 
discriminating tribute to his great merits, literary and personal, 
and by its equally just and discriminating criticism of his 
faults, but to become as much a recognized classic in biography 
in literary circles as Lockhart’s Life of Scott. In finding the 
exact reference I was searching for, I was rewarded by discoy- 
ering that Professor Lounsbury fully corroborates my “im- 
pressions ” (as I had not previously read his interesting work), 
by saying of Cooper that “He had, or fancied that he had, a 
keen dislike to the Puritans, and their manners and creeds.” 
The biographer then elaborates this characteristic, and arrives 
at the somewhat paradoxical conclusion which is stated thus: 
“There is no charge, probably, he (Cooper) would have denied 
sooner, or disliked more; but in his nature he was essentially a 
Puritan of the Puritans.”* This I believe to be not only a 
true estimate of Cooper’s character in this particular phase, 
but also to be the true secret of his depicting the Puritan 
so vividly and correctly, as my ‘“‘ impressions,” written before 
reading Professor Lounsbury’s book, indicate. To maintain 
these “impressions” it will be necessary to differ somewhat 
from the biographer’s estimate and criticism of the par- 
ticular work of his author now under consideration. The 
Wept-of-Wish-ton-Wish, the biographer considers compara- 
tively a failure, and gives the rather strange reason for 
it, in view of what he had just before said of Cooper’s essen- 
tially Puritanic qualities, that of “his inability to delineate 
the Puritan character.” Adding that “ He tried in all honesty 
to depict the men who founded New England, the men of hard 
heads and iron hearts,” ete., but ‘“‘ was too much like the Puritans 
to do them justice.” He cites the instance of Cooper’s applying 
the name of the “ Reverend Meek Wolfe” to the clergyman 
of the settlement as showing that he was “out of the pale of 
sympathetic thought which enables the novelist or historian to 
look with the insight of the spirit upon men and motives 


* Professor Lounsbury’s Life of James Fenimore Cooper, in the series 
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which his intellect, acting by itself, would prompt him to 
distrust.” This may be quite true of Cooper in his contro- 
versial moods and prejudices, but I doubt if either the logic or 
the conclusion of this criticism will be quite convincing to the, 
average New Englander who reads the story of the “ Wish-ton- 
Wish.” Certainly, as one of the lineal descendants of the 
identically localized group of Puritans (in time and place, at 
least) whom Cooper presents in this story, it never has oc- 
eurred to the writer of this that full justice was not done to 
the very qualities of his Puritan ancestry which the biog- 
rapher says that Cooper “tried in all honesty to depict.” As 
this is almost the only passage in the entire book of Professor 
Lounsbury which the present writer finds any occasion to 
question, he so far distrusted his “impressions” as to read the 
story over again before venturing to express any dissent. This 
re-reading, while naturally dispelling some of the glamour of 
early impressions, nevertheless did not modify them to any 
considerable extent in the main quality of still leaving a life- 
like picture of early Puritan pioneering. Even the particular 
character specially mentioned by the biographer, the ‘ Rever- 
end Meek Wolfe,” who had quite faded out of the impressions, 
when encountered again in the grim surroundings of the story 
did not seem to be much out of place either in name or action. 
Admitting his rather unclerical appellation, which taken by it- 
self might seem to convey a covert or open sneer, of the Scott 
type, yet as applied to the border priest who at one moment 
could offer up such a prayer as that which Cooper inspires 
him to utter, and at the next moment issue forth, Bible in 
hand, at the head of his congregation to smite the howling 
savages intent upon the destruction of the little bethel in the 
woods, the name is quite lost sight of in the man, and even when 
critically considered is rather graphically appropriate. As to 
his Puritan nomenclature in general, Cooper is particularly 
successful, neither exaggerating nor diminishing the homely 
force of the names. They have the very flavor of the time, 
place, and people. Many of these names can be recognized 
to this day among the Connecticut farmers. The writer of 
this well remembers an early-day Connecticut neighbor, 
“Eben Dudley” by name, who in all essential characteristics 
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might have been photographed physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally for Cooper’s “ slow-footed ” but stout-hearted borderer of 
that name of 200 years before. It is such exact touches as this 
that were the bases of the early “impressions” of this story 
which lapse of time and critical re-reading do not change. 
Doubtless it is the same thing in some other development or 
mode of recognition that prompts and justifies Professor 
Lounsbury’s characterization of Cooper as being “ essentially 
by nature a Puritan of the Puritans.” Certainly it is rather a 
curious coincidence and divergence of judgment that led him 
to find the abstract where a real “ Purtian of the Puritans” (by 
descent) finds the concrete, as will appear in the “impressions” 
that follow, which are, however of so little importance in them- 
selves that this prefatory discussion is like a large portico be- 
fore a small house. 


IMPRESSIONS. 


A well-known modern novelist and literary critic not long 
since laid down some canons of literary judgment applicable 
to the writing and reading of fiction which if generally 
adopted would pretty effectually “shelve” many of the old 
favorites of the novel-reading public. Indeed, the critic rather 
startled the literary world by frankly naming the prime favor- 
ite of the past and part of the present generation, and the 
hitherto acknowledged “ Prince of Romance,” Sir Walter 
Scott, as one of those who would have to “ go,” or rather as 
having already “gone” with the things that were in the pro- 
gressive world of letters, and that with him must go all, or 
nearly all, of the favorite story tellers of the past, who have 
depended upon incident, adventure, or any very exciting theme 
to hold their readers in thraldom to the unreal and imaginary 
phases of life and action. Perhaps there may be something, 
or even a good deal in this critic’s views which time may de- 
velop into a more general acceptance. At present they rub 
rather against the grain, somewhat as Wagnerian and other 
severely classical music encounters stubborn opposition in old 
time melodies. Still the “select few” who adopt these new 
schools either from choice or fashion certainly have some inci- 
dental advantages in the present, whether or not they are to 
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have their complete triumph in the “ future.” The lovers of 
Wagner, “or instance, are not distressed by hearing their favor- 
ite music ground out in a street organ—or perhaps do not rec- 
ognize it if it is. Even so, the new school of fiction, so far, is 
not vulgarized by too great popularity and cheap editions. 

It will be assumed then, for the present purpose, that there 
are still some readers who will not be unwilling to spend a few 
moments in recalling two of these old-fashioned romances, not 
so much for the purpose of vindicating their claims to still live 
and have a being in literature—notwithstanding the earlier or 
later banishment to which they are decreed to be doomed by 
our critic’s mandate—as to place in contrast (while it is still 
possible) the style and mode of treatment of essentially the 
same type of character by two of the leading and _ best 
known representatives of English and American historical 
fiction, as found in the respective tales of “ Woodstock,” and 
“The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish.” 

It may be premised that personally each of the authors now 
referred to, Scott and Cooper, stood in very much the same re- 
lation to the subject-character treated of in these books, 
namely, the English and American Puritan, and it may be 
added without much qualification that in each instance the per- 
sonal sentiment was one of antipathy. Scott’s cavalier predi- 
lections are too well known to need comment or corroboration. 
While Cooper was almost in open warfare, literary and otler- 
wise, with the “ Yankees” of New England. Hence the 
greater interest attaches to the views they take and present to 
others of the typical Puritans of about the same historic period 
—the Cromwellian era. I suppose that as a matter of fact 
there are comparatively few modern readers of “ Woodstock,” 
and still fewer of the novel which I have ventured to make a 
companion to it, “The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish.” Indeed, I 
believe that neither of them were ever chief favorites even 
among the enthusiastic admirers of the respective authors. It 
is perhaps rather late in the day to make any extraordinary 
claims for books which have been so long relegated to a minor 
position among the greater creations of the authors of Ivanhoe 
and “ Leather-stocking ”—Y et for myself, personally, I can truly 
say that there is something in each of these books worth read- 
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ing; and especially the picture of the sombre Puritan settle- 
ment and patriarchal life near the banks of the Connecticut 
has touched my imagination both in youth and upon a later re- 
reading as few books ever have done. In this aspect of stern 
reality and seriousness there is really very little in common be- 
tween the two authors, and it is precisely this that I propose 
to bring out in the brief study and comparison I have to 
make. 

As the reader of this Article very likely may be somewhat at 
a loss to recall readily the main thread and incident of the two 
old time tales referred to, it may be well to give a succinct out- 
line of each in its relation to the chief characters introduced. 
It is true that Scott gives as a sub-title to “ Woodstock” an 
intimation of what he had most in mind, viz: “ The Cavalier.” 
But I think most readers will retain a longer impression of some 
of the Puritan characters who are made to stand out in strong 
contrast as a foil to the Cavaliers. Perhaps the fact that many 
of the chiefs and leaders of the Commonwealth party are intro- 
duced by name, such as Cromwell, Harrison, Desborough, and 
others, while most of the “ Cavaliers” are fictitious, may tend 
to fasten the interest on the former. At all events, it is pro- 
posed to confine attention exclusively to the Puritan aspects 
of the novel in this commentary. The story of ‘ Woodstock” 
hinges mainly upon the flight, hiding, and final escape of Prince 
Charles (afterwards King Charles II.), after the battle of 
Worcester—the royal lodge of ‘“‘ Woodstock” being the place 
of his temporary concealment, while the town of Woodstock is 
in possession of a detachment of the triumphant Cromwellian 
army. This brings Cavalier and Puritan into close contact, 
social and otherwise, after the cessation of actual hostilities, and 
enables the genius of Scott to bring out in strong contrast their 
opposing qualities and peculiarities. It is not difficult to discover 
in which direction his predilections lie, but after making due 
allowance for this prejudice, it is reasonable to assume that so 
clever a literary artist will deal fairly in emphasizing what he re- 
gards as the strongest phases of the less favorite characters. What 
then is the impression we get of the Puritans as here portrayed ! 
Certainly not a particularly agreeable one. Making all allow- 
ance for the humorous exaggeration of external foibles and 
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peculiarities which the Cavalier author indulges in almost to the 
verge of burlesque, there is still beneath this an ill-concealed 
personal contempt both for the individuals and the religious 
and political creed they represent—the one being satirized as 
made up mainly of hypocritical cant, and the other denounced 
as self-seeking trickery. This is a very brief epitome of Scott’s 
portraiture of the Cromwellian leaders, and by implication ex- 
tends without much modification to the followers who com- 
prised the bulk of the English Puritans of that date. It is not 
the purpose of this Article to criticize this portraiture, but 
rather to contrast it with another portraiture in the accuracy 
of which the descendants of the New England Puritans are 
more immediately concerned. And happily we find this por- 
traiture such as we can more willingly accept, as pertaining to 
our family genealogy, and the founding of our American 
States and Nation. In the story of “ The Wept of Wish-ton- 
Wish ” Cooper deals with the early Puritan settler of Con- 
necticut, and it is much to the credit both of his fair minded- 
ness and his literary art that he lays aside personal prejudice, 
and presents us with types of character which we can recog- 
nize as true in the main to our own traditional and _ historical 
conceptions. It is a very simple story, that of the patriarchal 
Mark Heathcote and his family battling with the wilderness 
and the Indian, in one of the outlying “clearings” of the Con- 
necticut colony. There is none of the glamour of royal sur- 
roundings and traditional romance which attaches to “ Wood- 
stock” and “ Fair Rosamond.” There is little or nothing upon 
which the playful levity or humor of Scott could disport 
itself. Merely a palisaded homestead in the wilderness with 
grim nature in her wildness hemming it round on all sides. 
Here dwells the Puritan household, removed hither almost 
direct from the mother home in Old England, and contempo- 
raries in date with the Puritans left behind to fight the battle 
out on English soil. Apparently there is nothing to distin- 
guish these early emigrées from their co-religionists remaining 
behind, except the impulse which led them to seek relief from 
oppression at an earlier date and by a more peaceful means, 
viz: by placing themselves beyond its reach. This leads to 
the sometimes mooted question whether the Puritan Exodus 
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to New England between about 1630 and 1640 was really 
composed of a higher and better type than the great mass 
which remained behind and subsequently rose in arms and 
drove the Stuarts from the throne and the hierarchy from its 
power in England. Without stopping to discuss this, what prob- 
ably may be conceded is that in the progress and culmination 
of the quarrel between King and people, and between church 
and conscience, the simpler and more genuinely honest diverg- 
ences of spiritual faiths and political beliefs grew and waxed 
stronger in opposite directions till they developed, as is almost 
sure to be the case, into mutual and radical partisan rancor, 
symbolized on the one side by the rallying round-head cry of 
“root and branch,” and on the other by the equally uncom- 
promising shout of the cavaliers, “The King shall have his 
own again,” followed by the ultima ratio of Edge Hill, Mars- 
ton Moor, and Worcester. Very possibly by this time some of 
the English Puritans and especially the leaders had degener- 
ated into some such characters as those ridiculed by Scott in 
“Woodstock.” If so, the descendants of the New England 
Puritans may reasonably demur to having them confounded 
either in history or fiction with their own forbears of the same 
generic name and period. We turn therefore with pleasure 
from this picture of the English Puritan in his day of triumph 
to the New England Puritan in his day of struggle with the 
forces of nature and the savage denizen of the primeval forest. 
Cooper endows him with a character suited to these surround- 
ings and the work he had in hand. Stern, earnest, coura- 
geous, with an abiding faith in God as a “refuge and shield,” 
but by no means neglecting the human means of self-protec- 
tion afforded by powder and lead, master and man down to the 
humblest member of the patriarchal household stand out in 
simple yet bold relief against the clearer sky of the New World 
which they are helping to shape into a newer civilization. 

As in the novel of “ Woodstock,” so in that of the “ Wish- 
ton-Wish” the incidents are comparatively few, and it so hap- 
pens that there is some resemblance in those which contribute 
to the interest of the story in each. Thus in “Woodstock” the 
Parliamentary Commissioners who are sent to take possession 
of the Lodge of Woodstock are disturbed, not to say thoroughly 
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seared by mysterious nocturnal apparitions and noises, while in 
the “ Wish-ton-Wish ” the impending and dreaded attack of the 
savages is forshadowed by the uncanny experience of stout- 
hearted Eben Dudley while hunting on the hills, and by the 
weird sounding of the conch at the postern gate by unknown 
lips. It may be said in passing that these latter demonstrations, 
while much less formidable in themselves and in the ordinary 
machinery of ghostly terrors than those practiced in the 
haunted apartment of Woodstock, nevertheless have a much 
stronger effect upon the reader’s imagination from the very 
vagueness with which they forbode coming evil. In the one the 
reader at once suspects some trick, to be afterward explained, 
while the other is so closely followed by a real tragedy as to 
leave no room for surmise. Again, there is a similarity in the two 
tales, in that a royal prince is concealed in the guise of a page in 
“ Woodstock,” while a mysterious stranger, who is conjectured 
to be one of the judges who condemned to death the father of 
this wandering prince, pays secret visits to this remote habi- 
tation of the Puritan in the wilds of Connecticut. We must, 
however, assume that the reader will either recall or revive 
his recollections of the respective stories under consideration if 
at all interested in knowing how these corresponding incidents 
are interwoven in the plot of the respective tales. The pur- 
pose of this paper (from which it is constantly tempted to 
wander) is fulfilled in suggesting rather than in following out 
in detail these contrasting portraitures of the English and 
American Puritan. Admitting that each portraiture is proxi- 
mately correct, it marks the initial divergence which ultimately 
led the one to submit to the reinstatement of the dissolute 


- Stuart upon the English throne, while the other persevered in 


resisting royal prerogative in its various forms till it grew 
strong enough to defy it openly in Boston harbor and on 
Bunker Hill. It is not, however, to be inferred from this 
that the Puritanism of England differed essentially in its spirit 
or aim from that of New England, but rather that, in the up- 
heavals and excesses of a long civil war, so much of the scum 
and froth of partisanship had come to the surface, substituting 
rant and hypocrisy for principle, and using both as cloaks to 
personal ambitions and greed of gain and office, as to bring 
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upon the cause it represented upon the surface rather than in its 
depths the contempt of its enemies, the cavaliers, and the dis- 
trust of the more conservative portion of the Puritans them- 
selves, thus preparing the way for the general and peaceful 
acquiescence of both sides in another trial of the monarchy— 
guarded by solemn promises to do better in future—as an 
escape from the growing evils of the interregnum. Never- 
theless, the leaven of Puritanism had been too widely dif- 
fused through the heart and head and bone and muscle of 
the English nation to admit of any going backward to the 
“divine right” of kings, as was shown soon afterward by 
the almost unanimous dismissal of James II., when he at- 
tempted to confront this Puritan host with a papal hier- 
archy. Still, although England undoubtedly owes her final 
emancipation from kingeraft and priestcraft in their older 
and more pernicious forms to the Puritans, yet in the sur- 
vival of the modified types of each in the restored govern- 
ment there is another line of distinction drawn between them 
and their brethren of New England. Especially in the very 
matter we are now noticing, viz: that of being more open 
to the satire and ridicule of their oft-beaten opponents from 
having tried and failed in their experiment of “a church with- 
out a bishop and a State without a king.” Also in respect 
of a certain unpopularity and lack of prestige which attach to 
a cause that ostensibly fails of complete success, even though 
it achieves the substantial results for which it has fought and 
suffered. A not inapt illustration of our meaning may be 
found in the present relative positions of the Scotch and Irish 
portions of the British Kingdom. The former having fully 
vindicated its independence in Church and State is treated 
with the full respect of an equal in its voluntary union with 
the larger State ;—the latter, though always asserting and practi- 
cally securing substantial political and religious rights, yet always 
chafing under a sense of defeat and implied inferiority in 
being compelled to accept as favors from the ruling power 
what they have failed to wrest and hold by the strong hand. 
The analogy does not hold good throughout, but will perhaps 
serve to explain the freedom and levity of Scott in ridiculing 
without stint the unpopular side of English life in the 
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Cromwellian era as viewed from his standpoint of a later date, 
very much as all novelists slight and overlook the serious 
aspect of Irish struggles toward emancipation and freedom in 
the more tempting phases which the people of the Emerald 
Isle present to caricature and humorous exaggeration. This 
in some measure justifies the great novelist in giving us the 
type of Puritan which we find in “ Woodstock.” But after 
all it is not the real Puritan, still less is it the Puritan whom 
New England had for ancestor. This latter Puritan undoubt- 
edly had some faults and foibles of his own from which we 
have no desire to screen him. But they were not such as those 
with which Scott overloads his contemporary in England. 
Any one reading carefully and with unprejudiced mind one 
of the earliest consecutive records of Puritan life from day to 
day in the Elder Winthrop’s journal cannot fail to discover 
upon what slight foundation of fact rest many of the mythical 
traditions of austerity and fanatical rigor of religious, domes- 
tic, and social life among these pioneer Puritans. Still less will 
such reader find much if any material for any such ridicule as 
Scott either finds or invents as applicable to his English con- 
temporary. In short, then, it is this Puritan of history and 
actual biography, in his better estate and better qualities, 
whom Cooper preserves to us in the pages of romance, and if 
he had written no other book than the much neglected and 
perhaps quite forgotten story of the “ Wept of Wish-ton- 
Wish,” the American who has a patriotic interest in and re- 
gard for the reputable beginnings of our national life, and 
still more the New Englander who traces his descent from 
any of the Puritan settlers of Connecticut of that early date, 
may well be grateful to him for giving us a type of Puritan 
in Mark Heathcote and his family of whom no one, either 
Puritan or “ Cavalier,” need to be ashamed, whether as im- 
mediate ancestor or as founder of a Commonwealth. 

There is but one other point to be noticed in the contrast 
we are remarking upon, and that is that the self-evident levity 
of Scott in his portraiture of the Cromwellian Puritans in- 
duces some doubt of his being altogether sincere in his expres- 
sions of contempt. The reader cannot help wondering how 
such a compound of fanatic and rascal (to adopt some of the 
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milder compliments of the Cavaliers) could have fought so 
stubbornly and victoriously against the picked chivalry of 
England, and afterward governed so strongly and wisely as to 
raise the prestige of English arms to a commanding continental 
recognition. The inference is almost necessary that Scott deals 
only with the foibles and faults of the despised “ roundheads,” 
and acknowledges their strength only by exercising his own best 
skill in helping the conquered Cavaliers to outwit them and 
investing the rather ignominious flight of the worthless 
“Prince Charlie” with some degree of romantic interest. 
On the other hand, Cooper seizes upon the strong points of the 
Puritan character, and allows them their natural range and 
play of good and ill spiritual exaltation and human imperfee- 
tion. It is here that his instinctive Puritanism interprets and 
gives us the reality, perhaps sometimes unconsciously or even 
against his will. In this respect and in this instance it makes 
him the better literary artist than the Great Magician with 
whom he is here compared, and who evolves his English Puri- 
tans from the fertility of his imagination, strongly tinged with 
prejudice. Furthermore, as the American story, judged by a 
recent re-reading and a corresponding re-reading of the English 
story placed in contrast with it, has many more of the ele- 
ments of permanently good literature in its quiet power, its 
graphic description, its sincerity, and its occasional touches of 
almost poetic beauty and pathos, than the rather light and 
trifling travesty, and swash-buckler bravery of the English 
story, it is hoped that if these romances are really to be 
consigned to the limbo of forgotten literature, the first to 
go will be that which chronicles the decidedly disreputable 
“Roundheads” of “ Woodstock,” instead of that which pre 
sents a graphic and reputable, and apparently life-like picture 
of the pioneer Puritan family in the valley of the “Wish-ton- 
Wish. But whether either or both of these fictitious repre 
sentations live or die, the facts of history remain, and no New 
Englander will need to invent any mythically wolf-suckled 
Romulus and Remus for his beginning. The Latin myth is 
almost literal New England history. 


University Club, N. Y. 
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Articte V.-TWO CENTURIES OF THE BLACK LEAD 
PENCIL. 


Proressor J. B. McMaster, in his “ History of the People 
of the United States,” makes the statement* that “the graphite 
lead pencil was unknown in 1800.” 

The statement here made is one so contrary to fact that the 
present writer has been quite frequently reminded of it as he 
has come across repeated references, in his reading, to the use 
of such lead pencils long before the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. A single error of this kind will not be considered to 
be a matter of much importance by most persons, but we think 
that too many Histories of late are characterized by generali- 
zations made from statements which have been too hastily ac- 
cepted without sufficient evidence. 

Some of the references to lead pencils which we have hap- 
pened to meet with may be of interest to our readers. 

In 1599, Samuel Champlain, a young Frenchman, came to 
America in a Spanish fleet. He visited the West Indies, Mex- 
ico, and the west coast of South America; and as he viewed 
the Pacific from the summit of the Isthmus of Panama he saw, 
as in a vision, a ship canal that would make islands of the two 
Americas and save 15,000 miles of ship navigation. In 1601 
he returned home, carrying sixty-two illustrations of the coun- 
try sketched with his own hand, all shown in “ Lavendiére’s 
Champlain,” vol. i. Quebec, 1860. For many years he held 
various royal appointments. As Geographer and Governor of 
Canada, he made extensive explorations into the interior as far as 
Lake Huron, and down the Atlantic coast to Massachusetts 
Bay, making a great number of sketches with his pencil — 
plans of forts, towns, and maps, which are reproduced in the 
“Narrative and Critical History of America,” vol. iv. Their 
historical value cannot be overestimated. Even the Indians in 
1604 made an accurate drawing of Massachusetts Bay with a 
pencil furnished by Champlain. Jd. p. 109. Parkman says: 


* Vol. ii., p. 570. 
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“The pencil of Champlain has preserved the semblance of a 
pile of buildings near Quebec 1608.”* 

Richard Ligon, an artist, was in Upper Bench prison, Lon- 
don, in 1653, where he wrote a book, “A True and Exact 
History of Barbadoes, 1647-1650, London, 1657,” and says, 
p- 75: “ How to set her (Palmeto royale) out in her shape and 
colour without a Pencill would require a better pen than mine.” 
In the dedication, he says: “ I was deprived of light and lone- 
liness, two main helpers in that art, and so being disabled to 
discover or judge of colours, I was compelled to express my 
designes in Black and white.” (Fig. of Palm, p. 78 et al.) His 
friend George Walshe writes of his descriptions in Natural 
History : 

‘¢ Their rich descriptions when you paint, I see 
Colours so lively and such symmetry, 
But that I’ve seen the hand that guides the quill 
A pencil use—’t were scenes in limning still.” 

The Century Dictionary quotes a letter of John Evelyn’s 
(1620 to 1706) to Mr. E. Thurland: “Sm—I have been bold 
to note places with my Black-leade.”+ 

Hennepin on his return from the Upper Mississippi writes: 
“Towards the end of September, 1680, among the Issati, we 
went down the St. Francis. The chief captain (Indian) with 
a Pencil marked down on a sheet of paper which I had left 
the course we were to take for 400 leagues together,” 7. ¢., up 
the Wisconsin and by the lakes and St. Lawrence to Quebec.t 

Judge Samuel Sewall writes of some twenty persons brought 
before him in court: “ Not having pen and ink, I went to take 
their names with my Pensil, and not having their names, they 
themselves of their own accord wrote them.”§ 

Winsor informs us “There is a pencil-drawn portrait of Sir 
William Keith, with a painting from it, in the gallery of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society;| also a pencil sketch of 
Washington by C. W. Peale of 1777 or 1778.4 

* Pioneers of France, vol. i., p. 308. 

+ Diary of J. Evelyn by John Bray. 

t Hennepin’s Discovery of the Mississippi, 1679-80. Arch. Am., Wor- 
cester, 1820, vol. i., p. 89. § Diary, v. 2, p. 420. Feb. 6, 1713-14. 

| Nar. and Crit. Hist. Am., vol. v., p. 248. 

{ Ibid., v. 7, p. 567. Keith wrote Hist. Brit. Plantations in America, 
1738. 
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“The Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Com- 
merce of England offered, April 25, 1759, four premiums of 
fifteen guineas each for Drawings in Pencil, chalks, Pen, or 
India-ink.”* 

“Tn an old house in Campbell County, Virginia, a few days 
since, there was found behind a loose mantelpiece an old news- 
paper, the Boston Gazette of Mar. 12, 1770, having on it in 
Pencil the name of Thomas Jefferson.”+ 

At the Centennial Exhibition in New York, April, 1889, 
there was shown { George Washington’s red-morocco pocket 
ease containing a six-inch folded ivory scale, a pair of dividers,§ 
and a small lead-pencil 3 inches long, used in surveying on the 
Ohio before the revolution ; and of the same period his pen in 
a silver case, and at the other end a black lead Penedd.| 

“When Charles Wesley mounted his horse, if a subject 
struck him he proceeded to expand it and putitin order. This 
he used to write on a card in shorthand with a Pencil.” 

Mr. Henry Laurens of South Carolina wrote his daughter 
Martha from Westminster, Eng., May 18, 1774: “I send you 
a pair of 18-inch globes and a case of neat instruments, and one 
dozen Middleton’s best Pencils, marked M. L.’’** 

“Mrs. Ramsay (his daughter) wrote frequent letters to her 
nieces with a pencil.” ++ 

“She underscored with a pencil such passages as,” tt ete. 

When Mr. Laurens was a prisoner in the Tower of London 
in 1780, and pen and ink were taken away from him, he had a 
pencil for his Journal.§§ 

Copley went to Rome in 1774, and wrote Dec. 4: “I go at 
8 o’clock to the French Academy and to the capitol, where I 
study the antique works of Art, both in basso-relievo and in 


* Annual Register, v. 2, p. 152. + Newspaper, Feb. 1887. 

} By Mr. E, L. Rogers of Baltimore. 

§ Twenty-three pairs of brass compasses small and large 1£ 35s. in in- 
ventory of M. Perry, Boston. 1700. Prince Soc. Pub. ‘‘ Dunton’s 
Letters,” p. 317. 

| By Miss A. E. Evans, New Brunswick, N. J. 

| N. Y. Evangelist, Mar. 31, 1887. 

** Memoirs of M. L. Ramsay by her husband, Dr. D. Ramsay. Am. 
Sund. Sch. Union, p. 19. 

ttIb., p. 231. tt Ib., 240. §§ Mag. Am. Hist., July, 1887, p. 6. 
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statuary,” from which he made many studies in Pencil, chalk, 
India ink, neutral tints and colors, many of which were de- 
stroyed in Boston in the great fire Nov. 1872. Copley at his 
death, 1815, left a large number of designs in various materi- 
als—pen and ink, chalk, Pened/ or color.” * 

“There is a pencil outline of Mrs. Mary Devereux at pres- 
ent owned by Mrs. John Green—by Copley 1772.” + 

In “Col. John Trumbull’s Autobiography,” p. 24, is a draw- 
ing of “ Boston and the surrounding country and Posts of the 
American troops, 1775,” which led to his being invited to be- 
come a member of General Washington’s family. At p. 33 is 
a Drawing of “ Ticonderoga and its dependencies, 1776,” when 
he was Deputy Adjutant-General to General Gates, of which 
he made three copies for military use. 

In the heading of Chapter viii, p. 7, we read: “ Draw Pen- 
cil sketches in black lead of various objects— Views of Paris, ete. 
(Sketches on the Rhine, Portraits of Indian Chiefs et al.) fac- 
similes engraved for this work.” There are nineteen of these, 
pp. 98 to 164, drawn between 1786 and 1790, and with the 
most delicate pencil-point. 

The writer has recently seen at Woodstock, Conn., an heir- 
loom—a sheet with a dozen tawny Indian children’s heads, and 
a pencil drawing of a man sitting in a chair with a folio book 
open on a table before him—done by Trumbull in his early 
youth. 

Captain William Gray, who accompanied “the march of 200 
men from Fort Defiance, near Albany, down the Susquehanna 
for Ononaughquaga,” writes of his Map of the route in a let- 
ter dated “ Scohara, Oct. 28, 1778: I have neither Pencil or 
India ink to shade the hills, which are very numerous.” ¢ 

Dr. J. F. D. Smith, a British surgeon—a loyalist—suffered 
much previous to the revolution, and from his prison in Phila- 
delphia in 1775 sent the following note to Congress: “I write 
with my Pencil on a card, nothing else being allowed me, 
desiring my immediate execution.’’§ 


* Life of J. S. Copley, by Mrs. Amory. 1882. p. 42. 
¢Ib., p. 112. ¢ Sullivan’s Expedition, 1779, p. 288. 


§ Mag. Am. Hist. v. xxii., p. 424. 
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Gov. Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts went to England 
in 1774, and writes in his “ Diary,” v. ii., p. 152, July 19, 1777: 
“ Received a short note with a pencil from Gen. Vaughan.” 

Rev. Manasseh Cutler, 1787, visited the painter, Charles W. 
Peale, in his studio in Philadelphia, and found him drawing a 
figure on ivory with a pencil.* 

In “Old New York” are extracts from the “ Diary of Dr. 
Alexander Anderson, who was also an engraver on copper and 
wood of his own drawings, viz: v. ii., p. 88, June 1, 1795: “I 
trace the Map of Kentucky with a pencil.” And v. ii., p. 96, 
July 2: “I spent 1/ for a Pencil.” And v. ii., p. 217, Sept. 
1, in a Rhyme to his Mother: 


‘‘ Who taught me in drawing the Pencil to handle?” + 


Governeur Morris when in Europe in 1790 (et post) had fre- 
quent occasion to use the lead pencil in writing his impromptu 
gallant poetical effusions. In his “Life by his Grand-daugh- 
ter,” v. i., p. 300, he says: “ With my pencal I write on a card 
and give to the Ladies (in Amsterdam) my tribute of applause 
in English, which they do not understand, and are therefore at 
liberty to believe that 2t—their singing—is excellent.’ (2 
verses—8 lines.) 

Again in Paris, v. ii., p. 98: “I take my Pencil and write 
for Madame Marsi these lines.” 

And often vol. i., pp. 101, 102, 236, 258, 259, 357, 361, 381, 
the same thing occurs under quite similar circumstances, and 
the use of the pencil is sometimes mentioned. 

He writes v. ii., p. 130: “The Marquis of Rockingham 
Mar. 25, 1795, wrote down with a pencil the conditions he 
made with the King (George III. of England) on taking 
office.” 

There is a general and significant statement in regard to the 
early and extensive use of the ead pencil in Art, in the “ New 
Encyclopedia Britannica,” vol. vii., under the word 

‘“* Drawing—Good examples of sketches and studies by the greatest 
artists are now quite easily accessible through photographic processes— 


showing how they used the pen by itself, or the lead-pencil point, or 
chalks,” etc., etc. 


t Life of Cutler, v. i., p. 259. + Pasko’s Old New York. 
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An instrument of art of such value and in such extensive 
use must have been on sale at all commercial centers, of which 
we give a few illustrations. In “John Dunton’s Letters from 
New England,”* Jan. 23, 1670, p. 317, an Inventory of the 
estate of M. Perry, bookseller, Boston, 1700, contains the item, 
“97 best pencils @ 3d.—6s. 3d.” 

In the New York papers of the times Hugh Gaine, Feb. 16, 
1767, advertises “ Pencils and pencil cases”; and May 25, 
1767, “Pencils and pencil cases and best ass-skin memorandum 
books with pencils.” 

Peter Goelet, Hardware, Hanover square, April 2, 1767, has 
“ Pencils for Ladies’ Pocket-books.” 

S. Brown & Co., “ Holt’s N. Y. Journal,” March 23, 1769, 
have “ Pencils and papers of very good ink” (powders); and 
May 6, 1784, have “ Lead pencils and ink pots.” 

Robert Hodge in “ Greenleaf’s N. Y. Journal,” Dec. 24, 
1789, has “ Lead and slate pencils,” and in his ‘New Daily,’ 
June 13, 1798, “Common and sliding pencils.” 

About 1792 Berry & Rogers, Hanover square, advertise 
“ Middleton’s black lead pencils,” + such as Laurens sent home 
18 years before. 

Thomas Seddon, Bookseller, Philadelphia, in the “ Columbia 
Magazine,” Oct. 1786, offers a great advance on his contempo- 
raries, viz: “ Black lead pencils of the finest quality, and Jndia 
rubbers for taking out pencil marks.” 

A late number of the “ American Stationer” contained a 
paragraph (not verified) from “ The Proceedings of the French 
Academy for the year 1752”: ‘Those who make use of pen- 
cils from lead mines in drawing architectural designs, plans of 
fortifications, ete., resort to crumbs of bread for rubbing out 
the pencil marks. M. Magalheens (or Magellen), Member of 
the Academy, proposes a more effectual and convenient method, 
in the shape of a piece of rubber, which can always be carried 
about, and removes the marks of the pencil and all other spots 
which appear on the paper.” 

“ Spohn’s Encyclopedia of Industrial Arts ” records, p. 1088, 
that the “Wad mine of Cumberland, Eng., was worked as 


* Prince Soc. Pub., 1867. Appendix B. Copy from Suffolk Co. Pro- 


bate Records. 
+ Pasko’s ‘‘ Old New York,” v. 1, p. 229. 
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early as 1644.” Knight’s Mechanical Dictionary, under “ Pen- 
cil” gives the date of its discovery as 1564, or 80 years earlier ; 
and Pencils made from it called, “crayons d’ Angleterre,” 
were known in Germany in 1565, the next year. The product 
of the mine in 1788 was 417 casks, each 70 pounds, which was 
sold for £45,000, and in 1804 the net receipts were £118,878. 

The citations in the previous pages cover a period of 200 
years—from 1600 to 1800. They have been noted as they oc- 
eurred in a varied course of reading, and doubtless their num- 
ber could be indefinitely enlarged with ease. They indicate a 
constantly increasing use of graphite, until this common, unat- 
tractive mineral has become indispensable to high art and to 
the most advanced state of society. There is but one citation 
more to be made which is in strong contrast with the preceding. 
Professor McMaster in his “United States” writes, v. ii., p. 
570, 1800: ** The Marblehead boy at his night school ruled his 
paper with a piece of lead, for the graphite lead pencil was 
unknown.” Yet in v.i., p. 34, in 1784, the author says: “ On 
a Sabbath in New England the whole village turned out in 
foree with notebook and pencil to take down the text.” It 
would seem easy, as shown above, to have made statements en- 
tirely congruous and harmonious with truth, but dogmatic his- 
tory, like dogmatic theology, often involves contradictions— 
i.e., a thing can “be and not be at the same time.” 

So we see the pencil and the plummet co-existed, each with 
its proper function—the former for drawing and writing, and 
the latter for ruling. This feature of schoolboy life was not 
limited to Marblehead and the last century, but was conspicuous 
in the schocls of Oneida county, N. Y., in the second and third 
decades of this century. Holland and goose-quills were used for 
copy-book writing, and plummets for ruling; pencils, though 
common, were not necessary to school life or Sabbath notes, as 
this custom had ceased. 

The boy with his knife cut in a pine block miniature molds 
of various forms, as the carpenters’ and woodcutters’ axes, 
tomahawks—then common battledoors, round and flattened 
cylinders, and then 

‘‘The liquid ore* he drained 
Into fit molds prepared.”—Milton. 
* Lead. 
VOL. XVIII. 12 
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and these with sharpened edge or point were carried in the 
pocket for ready use. 

There now lies before the writer in ten small books a school 
journal from May 29, 1820, to April 27, 1823, written by a 
boy of 11 to 14 years—all ruled with the plummet. 

Black lead and coal early engaged the attention of the Mas- 
sachusetts colonists, and were sought for as very valuable. 
William Wood wrote in 1634: “The Indians inform us they 
can leade us to the mountains of black-leade.”* The hint was 
not lost, and doubtless the subject was inquired into further, as 
the colony passed the following vote, Nov. 13, 1644, viz; 
“That Mr. John Winthrop, Jun’, is granted y® hill of Tan- 
tousy, about 60 miles to the westward, in which the black- 
leade is, and liberty to purchase more land of the Indians,.”+ 
This locality, as described, can be identified as the beds that 
have been worked in modern times at Sturbridge, Mass., which 
have yielded hundreds of tons of a superior quality for the 
arts, and is geologically connected with the anthracite beds at 
Worcester.t 

Winthrop writes to his son Fitz John “that a partnership 
projected between Yale and Clerke for mining blacke-lead had 
to be abandoned. They dug some, but the rock was too diffi- 
cult, requiring fire to break the rocks.”§ It is stated, “ Win- 
throp Papers,” p. 50, “that black lead from Connecticut mined 
by Yale & Clerke had been sent to London.” The news of 
these important discoveries reached the Dutch in New York, 
and they wrote home, “ Black lead and hard coal are in New 
England.” | 

In the last century before 1781, “Considerable quantities of 
black lead were taken occasionally for use from Winterham, 
Amelia Co., Va., those who want going and procuring it them- 


selves.” 4 


* New England’s Prospect—Prince Soc. Pub., chap. v., p. 15. 

t Mass. Col. Records, v. ii., p. 82. 

+Am, Jour. Science, v. xviii., p. 877, and v. xlvii., p. 214. Hitch- 
cock’s Geology Mass., 1833, p. 45. 

§ Mass. Hist. Col., 5 Ser., v. viii., p. 49. 

|| Doc. Col. Hist. N. Y., v. i., p. 280. 1649. 

“| Jefferson’s Notes on Va. 1781. Boston ed., 1829, p. 26. 
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The Indians of widely separated tribes instinctively discov- 
ered in it a means of personal adornment. 

Thomas Morton says: “ Black lead I have found there very 
good. Salvages use it to paint their faces.” * 

John Lawson writes: “The Indians paint their faces with 
black lead.” + 

Catesby, who traveled in 1712 to 1720 over the same regions 
as Lawson—Virginia and the Carolinas—confirms this custom 
“of Indians daubing their faces with black lead.” ¢ 

There is an occasional mention of its use in economic arts. 

Professor Stuart in his “ Life of Gov. Jonathan Trumbull, 
Sen.,” p. 255, says, “ Black lead is used at Salisbury, Conn., in 
1776 ”’—where cannon and military supplies were made in large 
quantities—for facing the molds and perfecting the castings. 

The New York Directory of 1786 mentions “Black lead 
Pots” (reprinted 1886). 

And, lastly, for a more complete rebuttal of this statement 
of Professor McMaster which we have criticised, we quote 
from the “Encyclopedia Britannica” that “Nuremberg was 
the great pencil-factory of the Faber family in 1761, and is 
to-day the great center of the pencil trade—with its 26 factories 
and 5,500 operatives—making 250,000,000 pencils —— 


worth £400, 000 or $2, 000,000! 24 
OLIVER P, HUBBARD. 


* New English Canaan, p. 85. 1634. 
+A New Voyage to Carolina 1709, p. 192. 
¢ Nat. Hist. of Carolina 1712-26, v.i., p.11. Lond. 1754. 
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ArticLte VI.—MINISTERIAL TRAINING. 


Tue training of men for the work of life is one of the most 
urgent practical problems of our time. There is increasing 
demand for trained men. What the world wants is skill. The 
synonym for work, in any best modern conception of the word, 
is skilled work, for it is not only the rational choice but the 
trained adaptation of intelligently selected means to the pro- 
duction of definite ends. No one will succeed well in his task, 
who is not fit to succeed, and no one is fit to succeed who is 
not trained to succeed. No strongest native aptitude will ever 
wholly supersede the drill of the school. It may be that “God 
does three-fourths of the work” in every most successful life 
and man does the rest. But if the one-fourth be undone 
the work of life is undone or ill done. A man of genius may 
invent his own methods but they must be rational or they are 
worthless. ‘They must be in line with the principles that are 
bedded in the constitution, not of the individual man alone, 
but of human nature itself, and with the methods that are 
normative for its development and that adjust men to the 
world in which they live. But most of the world’s work is 
done by men who have no dominating native aptitudes for 
their tasks. Upon the basis of only common gifts or a modi- 
cum of special gift, most men must be trained for and in their 
tasks, and in the hard, slow old way that has always been the 
fashion with this. working world and was never a fashion more 
urgently demanded than to-day. 

We gather up our knowledge and experience of life’s ever 
increasing demands and embody them in our schools. The 
school is or should be the best exponent of the genius, the in- 
telligence, and the enterprise of any givenage. It is the best 
exponent of the modern democratic spirit, and the more closely 
it holds itself in relation with this broad and aggressive spirit, 
and the more thoroughly it represents its intelligent demands, 
the better will be the training of men. On all sides there is 
increasingly urgent call for better training schools. It is 4 
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note of our advancing civilization. It is a token of its higher 
aspirations. Thus in common life and thus in the higher profes- 
sions. The world is demanding a broader and closer profes- 
sional training. The Philistinism of the professional empiric 
is thoroughly discredited among all men whose opinions are 
worthy of a moment’s consideration. And nowhere is the de- 
mand more urgent than in the ministerial profession. I say 
profession, for it is more than a divine calling. It is a di- 
vine calling unto a professional service. The disciple is called 
into the school of Christ, and here he is trained to be an apos- 
tle. The apostle is the trained disciple. The problem of min- 
isterial training can be discussed only from the professional 
point of view. 

I do not venture upon the discussion of the old problem of 
ministerial training because there is any serious question as to 
the main elements of the problem. The battle for a trained 
ministry is fought and won. There is no call for a sham fight 
upon that hard won field. But there are always new questions 
or old ones in new form pushing themselves to the front. This 
is one of the problems that is never settled. No one ever has 
the last word upon it. It is a thoroughly practical problem. 
Our religion is a practical religion and claims allegiance largely 
upon the ground of its competency to meet the wants of men, 
wants that are as old as man, but as variant as the changes of 
time. The church is a practical agency for adjusting and ap- 
plying Christianity to the developing life of the world, and the 
Christian ministry is the most significent embodiment of that 
practical spirit that should ever dominate the true church of 
Christ. The needs of one age are not precisely those of an- 
other. Christianity wins its practical supremacy by adjusting 
itself to the needs of each age. Whether it gets itself lodged 
in the life of the world and unfolds itself in the changes of 
time or stands above the world and comes to it as an ever new 
fresh power from without, it must adjust itself to the changing 
conditions of the world. This fact always keeps the problem 
of ministerial training before us. 

Moreover the genius of the churches which we represent and 
the somewhat free relation of these churches to our ministerial 
training schools, emphasizes its practical significance and im- 
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portance. They are free moving and practically independent 
churches, committed to no stereotyped phase of religious or 
ecclesiastical development, tied down to no inflexible methods 
of ecclesiastical procedure. They do not regard themselves as 
having come to the last anchorage ground where they must 
cast out all anchors and doggedly resist the current of time 
that sets them on. And there is a very free relation between 
these churches and their training schools. Theseschools have no 
distinctively ecclesiastical relations with the churches. They 
are not bound down to the churches by ecclesiastical shackles. 
They are free schools, established for the most part by the 
bounty of individual Christian men. They are not, thank God, 
held in servitude by any arbitrary human authority to change- 
less creeds or changeless methods. This gives them, it may be 
modestly claimed, a commanding position in the intellectual and 
spiritual leadership of the Christian churches. But it also lays 
upon them the greater burden of responsibility. With these 
schools and not directly with the authority of the churches rests 
the responsibility of adjusting this work to the demands of the 
age and the wants of the churches themselves. It is only indi- 
rectly by the power of a dominant intelligent Christian public 
opinion or by the influence of a broad-minded, well-trained min- 
istry that the churches are to make themselves felt in their de- 
mands upon these schools. This keeps the question asa weighty 
and responsible question before us. The subject before us is a 
large one and we must fix a limit to the discussion. Let us hold 
to its main features. What then aresome of the chief demands 
in the problem of ministerial training in our time? 

1. And first I direct attention to the professional demand. 
I have said that the ministry is a profession. Of course it is 
more than that, it is a divine calling. As such it presupposes 
an equipment which no man or body of men can give, but God 
only. What God has put into a man through nature and 
grace,—this constitutes his primal credentials. But the calling 
itself demands the training of the man and it admits of the 
very broadest training. The ultimate aim of ministerial ser- 
vice is in its broadest conception nothing less than the final 
purpose of the church itself for which the ministry stands, 
viz: the completion of God’s kingdom on earth. Whatever 
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is included within the broad scope of this final purpose is in 
some way directly or indirectly legitimate object of ministerial 
interest and activity, and to realize the largest and best results 
of that calling there is needed all that man as well as God can 
do for one, and all the best and the very utmost one can do 
for himself. We may not, as Romanism does, set the church 
over against the world, as if there were a perpetual and ir- 
reconcilable conflict between them, and draw a hard and fast 
line between religious and secular knowledge and culture and 
training. The church as such does not contain the final form 
of God’s triumphant Kingdom nor monopolize all the agencies 
and forces that are pushing it on to its completion. There are 
forces at work in secular society itself that need to be utilized 
in the interest of the cause which the church represents, and 
they cannot be so utilized unless the minister’s training puts 
him in working relation with the world about him. No 
knowledge culture or training that is put into this broad ser- 
vice should ever be estimated as merely secular or as profane, 
and no largest interest which a minister may take in the af- 
fairs of this world as related to the final purpose of the 
church, as well as of all human society and the goal of all 
human history, should ever be regarded as of itself inconsistent 
with the demands of his work. But the ministry is also a 
profession. It has its limitations and specialties like all other 
professions. Ministerial training therefore must be profes- 
sional. Its nature and demands as a profession must be under- 
stood ;—its proper subject-matter, the scope of its strictly offi- 
cial functions, the legitimate objects and lines of its official 
endeavors, its professional points of view, its ethical and social 
codes, its normal methods of procedure. Upon the basis of 
general knowledge and culture one must shape and train him- 
self for his professional specialties. Just what grounding a 
man should have for this professional superstructure, I shall 
not discuss. The broader the better. But upon that ‘question 
no man may dogmatize. The chief thing is that one under- 
stand his profession and have the proper equipments for and 
in it. 

A minister should be trained in theology. Without this 
there is no thorough discharge of ministerial functions. Not 
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more urgent is the demand that a physician know his own 
science or a lawyer his than that a minister know theology. 
He may be ignorant of many things, must be and can afford 
to be, but to be totally ignorant of what lies at the basis of 
his profession, disqualifies him at the outset. It is a desirable 
thing to know something about other professions, to have some 
insight into natural and political and economic sciences, to be 
familiar with general literature. No profession, as a profes- 
sion, demands for its highest efficiency so wide a range of 
knowledge and so much skill in its use. Our religion touches 
all domains of life. It is a universal interest. It is the relig- 
ion of universal redemption, the religion of the redemptive 
kingdom of God. This profession therefore represents the 
interests of redeemed humanity, and all knowledge may be 
made tributary to the practical realization of that redemption. 
But whatever one’s general equipment of knowledge and skill, 
whether much or little, theology he must know, and he must 
have some skill in its exposition and application. Without 
it he may do some good Christian work, but not professional 
work. The very word professional assumes that he pro- 
fesses some knowledge of the service and some skill in it. I 
grant that a man may be a very efficient minister and not a 
strong theologian. I am not pleading for the closest scien- 
tific training in theology as universally necessary. The tech- 
nical theologian may be a very poor preacher and worse ad- 
ministrator and pastor. But I insist that in the broad and 
generous sense the minister must be a theologian. He is the 
leader of his church. This leadership is in the sphere of re- 
ligion. But religion as represented by him professionally is 
something more than subjective, personal, spiritual experience. 
It emerges in the form of knowledge. Of course there is a 
valid distinction between religion and theology. But the no- 
tion that a minister can represent the domain of religion with- 
out touching the domain of theology is utterly absurd. Re- 
ligion can never become an object of knowledge or the sub- 
ject-matter of official or professional service without taking the 
form of theology in all or some of its branches. The demand 
for some measure of scientific knowledge of theology cannot 
be evaded by undertaking to concentrate wholly upon what 
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is called Practical Theology. For practical theology itself is 
a branch of general theological science. To be trained in 
Practical Theology is in part to be trained in the knowledge 
of those principles that underlie all successful practical applica- 
tion of Christianity to the life of the world. Moreover this 
presupposes a knowledge of the subject-matter with which prac- 
tical theory must deal. Practical Theology trains a man in 
the theory of his doing. But he must know the material 
which he uses in his doing. And that material is Christianity 
in some form of systematized knowledge. Every minister 
should know something about the different theological disci- 
plines. In a word he needs a systematized knowledge of 
Christianity as related to its Biblical contents, to its historical 
development, to the content of rational thought and religious 
experience, and to its practical application by the church. No 
man has an adequate knowledge of Christianity unless he 
knows something of it in these four relations. Now it may 
seem a waste of time to discuss this. But the fact is that 
there is not only a good deal of loose theology abroad, but a 
profound distrust of all theology. Much of the criticism that 
is directed against the curriculum of the theological seminary 
comes from men—ministers too—who either as agnostics dis- 
trust all theological science, or as literalistic empirics distrust 
and discredit all Biblical knowledge that is based on scientific 
data and all philosophical theology that undertakes to justify 
itself to human reason and to the profoundest convictions of 
Christian experience. 

Now since theology in its different branches is the proper 
subject matter and furnishes the proper sphere of ministerial 
training, it fixes the limits of the seminary curriculum. The 
seminary csnnot be a training school that deals with universal 
knowledge. It is utterly unreasonable to agitate for the intro- 
duction into the seminary curriculum of any of the branches 
of secular science. It is true that Christianity must adjust 
itself to modern thought and be applied to the interests of 
modern life. Enterprising men see this and insist that the sem- 
inary curriculum should recognize the demand. But to agitate 
for the introduction into the course of study of all the special 
branches of instruction that correspond to these interests is 
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thoroughly irrational. If every new interest of thought and 
life is to be represented in the seminary curriculum by a depart- 
ment of scientific instruction corresponding to it, the whole 
course would not only be hopelessly overloaded but hopelessly 
perverted, and the institution would lose all consciousness of 
itself, all knowledge of its bearings, and all semblance of a 
proper ministerial training school. Such instruction would be 
a hopeless medley of shallow and fruitless pedagogies. All 
discussion of questions of public interest that touch upon the 
domain of the secular sciences must in the nature of the case 
be from the theological point of view. A minister must get 
his general training in the secular sciences outside the seminary 
course. He cannot reasonably expect for example the estab- 
lishment of a chair of philosophy in the theological seminary 
for his special advantage. The only philosophy he can expect 
to get here is the philosophy of religion or philosophy in its 
specific relation to theology. The only science he can rea- 
sonably expect here is science as related to religion. The only 
ethics, Christian ethics or ethics as a part of theology. The 
only discussion of social or political or economic questions to 
be expected here is a discussion of Christianity as related to 
some practical phases of those questions. Social and economic 
questions are agitating the public mind just now. The charches 
feel the influence of the agitation. Ministers feel it, and those 
who are most enterprising and most sensitive to the influences 
and demands of their time feel it most strongly. They see 
that they must meet these questions in practical form in the 
parish. They feel the need of special knowledge and skill in 
order to meet them successfully. But it is to be borne in mind 
that it is not the function of the theological seminary to teach 
any branch of sociology. It can only discuss these questions 
from the Christian point of view. They are for it questions 
in Christian ethics, not in scientific sociology. Nor can the 
ethical teaching of the theological course limit itself to this 
particular branch of social ethics. It must cover a broader 
field. And it can only deal in broad general principles, not in 
minute details of procedure. The more a minister knows about 
philosophy and science and politics and sociology the better, if 
it do not encroach upon more distinctively professional studies 
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and if he makes a wise use of his knowledge as a Christian 
minister. But it is unreasonable for him to expect the theo- 
logical seminary to put him in possession of such knowledge. 
The most he can reasonably expect is that it will furnish some 
knowledge of the ethical principles of Christianity as applied 
to social subjects. 

2. Let me attempt secondly to make emphatic the demand 
for thoroughness in ministerial training. I do not mean thor- 
oughness in the denominational or sectarian sense. It is desir- 
able indeed that one should understand what is distinctive in 
his denomination and should be trained to work in harmony 
with it, and endeavor to perpetuate whatever renders the de- 
nomination worth perpetuating. Our theological seminaries 
were founded in the interest of an evangelical congregation- 
alism. The men who are trained there should bear those dis- 
tinctive marks that give significance to their denomination, its 
intelligent regard for fundamental principles, and its spiritual, 
intellectual, and ecclesiastical freedom and catholicity. But we 
care relatively little in our day for denominational training. 
There is a tendency toward unity of ministerialtype. Itis not 
so easy as once to detect a man’s denominational relations. 
The ministerial personality is somewhat broader than once. 
Preaching approaches toward a common type. Even in eccle- 
siastical administration the denominations are in many things 
drawing a little nearer each other. It is easier than once for 
ministers to pass from one denomination to another. This is 
partly the result of agencies that are at work in all ministerial 
training. And all this, it is worthy of note, contributes to 
ministerial individuality. The larger the scope of a man’s 
training the larger the margin for the development of his per- 
sonality. Nor do I mean by thoroughness that every man 
should be trained to do all things equally well. No man will 
or can discharge all ministerial duties equally well. Provision 
must be made for the training of men at points where they are 
strongest and may prove most effective. All the agencies of 
ministerial training are necessary up to a certain point. With- 
in that limit a common curriculum is demanded. Beyond that 
men may well diverge and part company. The point of diver- 
gence is the point where one’s individual strength lies. It is 
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idle to insist that all students shall take the maximum in all 
branches of ministerial education. It is a waste of time to 
push all men through the same inflexible, invariable course. 
There is increasing demand for a limited optional provision in 
the seminary curriculum. Moreover it is unreasonable to insist 
that all men shall have the same amount of general training as 
condition of introduction to the ministry. Who can determine 
beforehand just what and how much each man needs as condi- 
tion of such introduction? Our churches have never insisted 
upon an inflexible standard, either in theological belief or in 
ministerial equipment as test for the admission of candidates 
to ministerial service. We wisely judge each case according to 
its own merits. There are men who without much preparatory 
theological training should be welcomed to the ministry. To 
reject a man who cannot stand an examination in all courses of 
theology may involve the rejection of one whom God has 
chosen. The rigid tests that are applied by the State churches 
of Germany through the University Committee result no doubt 
in the introduction of well trained theologians into the ranks 
of the German ministry. But they do not always result in 
bringing in the best and most effective men. The demand for 
training is a relative matter, relative to what a man is, to his 
opportunities, to the work demanded, to the time in which one 
lives, to the exigencies of the churches. But it is not my pur- 
pose to discuss the limitations of these questions. What I am 
insisting upon is the general necessity for thorough training. 
Men differ, conditions differ, but every man needs to get the 
best he can get and all he can get and all he is capable of ap- 
propriating. The conviction is gaining ground that church life 
and ministerial training have had too exclusive reference to the 
intelligent and cultivated and prosperous portion of the com- 
munity. It has been assumed that our churches must recruit 
from the upper or middle classes ; that they are our proper con- 
stituency. A training that would fit a minister to do success- 
ful work among the lower classes has not been desired. The 
average Congregational minister has disclosed but little sense 
of vocation and but little fitness for it. A reaction, however, 
has come. Opinion upon this point has undergone a great 
change and the change marks a positive advance in true eccle- 
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siastical life. And now what shall be said here? In a newly 
awakened enthusiasm for the neglected and degraded it would 
be a great mistake to relax effort for those on whom the future 
welfare of the churches and of the nation must largely depend, 
—the intelligent, educated, cultivated, prosperous men of the 
world. The American people are developing in intelligence 
and culture. The average American knows to some extent 
what is going on in the world of thought. His knowledge of 
vexed religious questions may be superficial and inaccurate, 
but his opinions are likely to be positive. The more important 
is it that his religious teacher win his confidence and intellec- 
tual respect. This enlargement of an intelligent public has 
weighty significance for the Christian ministry. The churches 
of some of the denominations that have in time past won their 
largest successes among the less intelligent classes see the de- 
mand for a better trained ministry and are adjusting themselves 
to the demand. And surely those churches that are historically 
committed to the work of educating a religious public cannot 
now relax their effort. The theory of a thoroughly trained 
ministry is their birth-right. With due acknowledgment of 
what has been done for the less intelligent classes of the coun- 
try by an imperfectly trained ministry, it should not be forgot- 
ten that the best and most permanent work for Christianity 
and the church has been done among the more intelligent 
classes by a well trained ministry. It is not merely our home 
churches that demand a thoroughly trained ministry. Our for- 
eign missionary work demands it. It is no time to lower the 
standard of preparation for missionary service. The standard 
of qualification should be advanced. The best men on the 
missionary field see the demand. There are needed men of 
intellectual.independence and courage as well as of sobriety 
and reverence, men who are able to grapple with difficulties 
they are sure to meet in the subtle questionings of speculative 
oriental minds, and who are not at the very outset disposed to 
hide their heads with ostrich prudence. Any policy that would 
tend to exclude from missionary service our strongest and best 
equipped young men is an imbecile policy. 

Nor is it that only our strongest home churches demand 
well trained men. The weaker churches demand as well- 
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trained men as it is possible to furnish them. In many of 
those communities where our Home Missionary churches are 
established there are weighty and influential men whose con- 
fidence in and respect for the intellectual leadership of the 
churches it is important tosecure. They are not ignorant and 
insignificant people, who have no intellectual demands, and it is 
a great mistake to imagine that their wants can be met by men 
who are every way their intellectual inferiors. The destitute 
city population need trained men. The denial of such need is 
the heresy of our ecclesiastical economics. Why should a 
man’s training and culture unfit him for service among the 
lowly and degraded? The defect, if there be such, is not in 
the training of men, but in their spirit. The man who has 
never felt the impulse to give forth the treasures of his knowl- 
edge and culture to the most needy is a stranger to the noblest 
impulse that can move a Christian minister. The only reason 
for not sending well trained men into those centers of degrada- 
tion is that the men cannot be had or that no provision is made 
for sending them. The problem of city evangelism will not 
be solved till Christian people resolve to send strong, intelligent, 
skillfully trained men into the very centers of such degradation 
and till they are willing themselves to tabernacle there as 
Christ came to tabernacle in fallen humanity, and to enter upon 
a work of systematic conquest. 

Nor is it that the larger town churches only need the trained 
man. The country church needs him. The degradation of 
the country is proportionally as dangerous as the degradation 
of the city. Country people as well as town’s people are de- 
serting the churches. Once the country was safe. The coun- 
try church was a great power. Our best ministers were country 
pastors, and their ministry was one of most beneficent and 
wide reaching influence. These men left their mark upon 
New England and their influence lives to day in all this broad 
land. But the tide has turned, country and town are alike 
needy. What will become of us if we cannot send out a vir- 
tuous and godly generation from our country homes ? 

There is a good deal of restlessness among ministers about 
this problem of country and town evangelization and a good 
many of them are inclined to criticise the theological seminary 
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as failing to train men to do the needed work. We heara 
good deal of denunciation of the theological curriculum. Men 
say that it has taken them from three to five years to unlearn 
or to throw overboard or to recover from what they learned or 
failed to learn in the theological seminary. The lamentation 
comes in a variety of ways, but its import is the same. The 
responsibility for ministerial defects is charged upon the theo- 
logical curriculum. It has become a fashion in fact to abuse 
the theological seminary. What does it all mean? Is it that 
the theological teachers were incompetent? If so, the indict- 
ment is valid. Is it that the teaching was false or one-sided ? 
If so, it is valid. Is it that the whole method of training was 
wrong? If so, it is valid. Is it that there was too much theo- 
retic and too little practical teaching, that men were trained to 
get hold of principles rather than to get hold of people? Pos- 
sibly there may be some basis for such a charge. It is easily 
possible that the theoretic may dominate the practical tendency 
and that teaching may wholly displace observation and drill. 
But let us be reasonable. It should be remembered that the 
seminary is primarily a teaching school, and to say that teach- 
ing can be too thorough is nonsense. Men need constant drill 
in the sphere of teaching, but the seminary can be a drill 
school only in a limited degree. We must learn to do things 
in the drill school of life. We meet men in the open world 
and there we must learn to deal with them. It is not the func- 
tion of the theological school to teach men to any great extent 
how to get on with their fellow men. This wholesale, unreflect- 
ing criticism of the theological curriculum is sometimes the 
work of ignorant conceit and opinionatedness as well as ingrati- 
tude. The training of men is a complex problem. We need 
drill in practical work. One may get a little of it in his theo- 
logical course. But he must get the most of it in the school 
of life. He will have time enough for that. It is the work 
of life. We need to watch other men at work and note their 
methods. We need to study the results of other men’s work 
as registered in concrete products and in historic records. But 
we also need to get back of all this. No man is an educated 
man in any worthy sense till he is trained to grapple vigorously 
and skillfully with principles. No man knows anything as an 
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educated man should know it till he knows it in its principles, 
The Congregational minister above all others, we may venture 
to say, should have a mastery of what lies at the foundation of 
the ministerial profession. The theological curriculum must 
give a man an insight into the subject matter with which his 
profession deals. It must enable him to grapple with its fun- 
damental principles and to handle them with skill, and then it 
must give him an insight into the theory of its practical appli- 
cation. It may or may not do much else or more. It is in- 
deed desirable that it should enlarge its scope. But this it must 
do, for this is its chief work. It is a teaching school. It 
opens up the whole broad field of Christian theology, puts one 
upon lines and methods of investigation and application, and 
then sends him out to train himself and to be trained by the 
great forecs of life in the open field of the world. 

3. It is not inconsistent with the discussion hitherto that at-- 
tention should be directed thirdly to the demand for range and 
variety in ministerial training. The age has powerfully in- 
fluenced the Christian ministry. It has affected our conception 
of the truths with which it deals. It is not too much to say 
that the center of our whole theological system has changed. 
We survey the whole field of Christian truth from a different 
point of view. Theological perspective has changed. The 
practical working truths of historic Christianity are brought 
into the foreground as of commanding importance, and some 
truths that have been overwrought are relegated into com- 
paratively insignificant positions. The conception and state- 
ment of particular truths have been modified. The theo- 
logical and practical significance of these changes it is not 
necessary here to discuss. Possibly too much importance is 
sometimes attached to them. It is certainly not wholly “new 
theology.” The germs of all this are hidden in the_ theology 
of the past. They are now emerging into prominence. But 
of the change there can be no doubt. It is in general the 
anthropological, the humanistic age. It tends to naturalistic 
and humanistic views of man and of life. The time spirit has 
not only affected our conception of truth, it has done its work 
in the production and development of men. No man wholly 
escapes the mark of his time. He who enters the field of 
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theology under the influence of the prevailing spirit, who 
shares in any considerable degree the thoughts and feelings of 
the enterprising man of his time, will not only find his theolog- 
ical views affected thereby, but his whole estimate of the work 
of the Christian ministry. The official functions of the min- 
istry have been greatly modified. New ministerial problems 
are before us. The questions we have to meet are very differ- 
ent from those our fathers dealt with. The field of service 
is broader. The scope of its interests is wider. The ministry 
has a more cosmopolitan character. It deals with the vast and 
varied and complicated interests of humanity. The whole world 
is at our door. The ministry of to-day must have a wide-reach- 
ing missionary quality. Time was and not so long ago when 
the missionary quality was almost wholly ignored. Three func- 
tions monopolized the entire ministerial activity, the teaching 
function including the homiletical and catechetical forms, the 
liturgical function or leadership of the public worship, includ- 
ing the administration of the sacraments, and the pastoral func- 
tion in the limited sense of care for individual souls. The whole 
field has broadened. Practical theology in our day discusses all 
the problems of modern church life and covers the whole vast 
field of its complex and multiform activities and is in fact almost — 
anew branch of theology. Our ministerial fathers had more 
authority than we have and greater weight and significance with 
the people of their time then we with those of our day. But 
their task was an easier one and the range of their professional 
activities was much more restricted. The missionary life of 
the church had not developed. The man who handles his 
church well in our day must be a leader in its missionary life. 
Christianity must be applied to conditions of society and to 
human wants that were not dreamed of by our fathers. Now 
it may be easy to exaggerate this modern demand. A wrong 
estimate of what a minister may wisely undertake to do in 
meeting this demand is easily possible. All this may result in 
the secularizing of ministerial activities and in such multiplica- 
tion of ministerial tasks as may result in dissipation of energy 
and loss of professional influence. But here is the fact and 
something approximating to a better division of labor seems 
necessary. There is something to be said in favor of training 
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men with reference to the discharge of particular ministerial 
functions. The larger town church cannot be successfully 
handled by one man. He who undertakes the whole round of 
pastoral duties is in danger of breaking down, or of dissipating 
his energies and doing his whole work indifferently, or if he 
concentrates upon one line of services, pulpit work for example, 
other wants of his parish are neglected. The demand there- 
fore for assistant pastors is naturally increasing, and no beiter 
fortune could befall a young man than the opportunity at the 
beginning of his ministry to strengthen himself in lines of 
study in which he feels himself deficient, and at the same time 
to develope his gifts of practical service under the helpful 
guidance of a mature and successful pastor. It is something 
like a reproduction under broader and more favorable con- 
ditions of the old method of pastoral training. There is a 
field to-day for the development of more varied ministerial 
gifts than were ever before brought to the service of the 
church. Preaching gifts, teaching gifts, pastoral gifts, admin- 
istrative gifts, open up fields of usefulness such as were never 
opened up before. There is much to be said in favor of train- 
ing schools like the one at Springfield, Mass., and that of Mr. 
Moody at Chicago, in which comparatively uneducated men 
may be fitted for positions as pastoral assistants,—men who, if 
they prove themselves competent, after years of practical train- 
ing, may even be put into the pastorate. There are churches 
enough that need and may be well served by such men—which 
if they cannot secure such men are likely to remain pastorless. 
But the point to be emphasized just here is that some of our 
ecclesiastical systems do not admit to any large extent of such 
division of labor. It is necessary that men should be trained 
so broudly and variously that they shall be able to combine all 
these ministerial functions either in direct personal activity or 
by judicious official direction of lay service. Most of our 
Protestant churches have emphasized the unity of ministerial 
service. They combine all functions in the single pastorate. 
Congregational churches especially demand this comprehension. 
There is no hierarchy in our service, no superior and subor- 
dinate orders of clergy trained to different functions and placed 
in different official positions. Every pastor is bishop, unifying 
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in his bishopric all ministerial functions. Each church must 
have its own pastor, exercising all possible pastoral functions. 
Few can support associate pastors, and each demands a well 
rounded and variously trained man. The demand upon the 
ministry of such churches, increasing in intelligence as they 
are with the development of our modern life, is in our day 
peculiarly exacting with respect to its scope and variety. 

4. In conclusion, note the practical demand. We hear a 
good deal about the practical character of the age. Men are 
not inclined to speculate in any domain of thought, we are told. 
They are becoming impatient of speculation and especially in 
theology. It is the fashion to say this, and like all fashions it 
is easily overdone. The fact is the age is not wholly non-spec- 
ulative. Men cease to speculate only when they cease to think, 
or at least cease to push their thinking out into its natural 
issues. Men have not wholly ceased to think, and they have 
some intelligent outlook upon the issues of their thinking in 
the domain of theory. It is a necessity to speculate. Mental 
life would stagnate without it. To admonish men not to spec- 
ulate at all is to admonish them to stop thinking. Investiga- 
tion, induction, hypothesis, theory, dogma—these words note 
the natural order and consummation of men’s thinking upon 
important questions in any domain of thought. If men do not 
inductively classify the results of their investigations and then 
develop provisionally hypotheses out of their inductions,—and 
then theories that are relatively permanent out of their .hypoth- 
eses,—and even dogmas still more permanent out of their theo- 
ries,—it is because they do not carry their thinking out into its 
natural issues. 

It is to be conceded, however, that men are not so ready as 
once to think themselves through into formulated dogmatic re- 
sults. They are inclined to suspend mental action. They hold 
the formulation of theories and dogmas in a certain suspicion. 
It is confessedly a critical age and non-speculative in the sense 
that men do not readily formulate the results of criticism in 
positive theories. If we formulate theories and dogmas we 
must speculate, for there are always lingering elements of spec- 
ulation in all our theories and dogmas—even those best sup- 
ported by alleged facts. It is an agnostic age. Men suspend 
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judgment. They do not allow themselves to speculate upon 
their subject matter sufficiently to arrive at positive, affirma- 
tive conclusions. The naturalistic tendency is strong. Men 
incline to hold hard by the domain of nature. It is not so easy 
as once to make incursions into the realm of the supernatural 
and bring back definite report. This is part of the non-specu- 
lative tendency. Moreover, the utilitarian tendency is strong. 
Men want working truths and practical, effective methods, 
There is, therefore, an unusual demand for a practical minis- 
try. People want practical preaching. They do not always 
know what practical preaching is, but that does not lessen the 
clamor for it, and the demand for a genuinely practical preach- 
ing is surely reasonable. Not that men want empty preaching, 
for the intellectual exaction upon the pulpit is as strong as 
ever. But they want a subject matter in readily thinkable 
form, in form adapted to the production of tangible results, 
and in form corresponding to the concrete habit of their lives. 
There is demand for practical knowledge of men, for skill in 
the leadership of men, for enterprise and ability in organiz- 
ing and administrating the affairs of the parish, for enthusi- 
asm in missionary enterprise, for an eager outlook upon the 
on-going of things in public life, for readiness to lend a hand 
in all sorts of reform and in general philanthropic endeavor. 
Now this creates new demands upon ministerial training. 
How shall this demand be met? To what extent can it be 
met in the seminary curriculum? Not wholly, that is evident 
enough. The work of the school must be of necessity largely 
theoretic. It is primarily a theological school, not a ministerial 
gymnasium. It must give men the theoretic basis of the minis- 
try, not drill them init. It is the experience of practical life 
that secures adjustment to its practical demands. And yet the 
school must be kept in working relation with the practical life 


of the people. In this country, as in no other, is there demand 


for this. We can not isolate men from the world and success- 
fully train them for the work of the ministry. I have nothing 
that is very weighty or new to suggest on this point. The 
curriculum as we have it is in the main rational and eminently 
American. It may be bettered. But the basis of any best 
American method is given in what we have. There are only 
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a few somewhat general suggestions that I will make as bear- 
ing upon this phase of the question. 

In the first place I suggest the need of a good working con- 
ception of Christianity itself as the basis for all best ministerial 
training. What we think of the subject matter to be handled 
and applied to the wants of men, as well as of the character of 
the wants to be met, will inevitably affect our conception of 
the lines of service that are most urgently demanded and of 
the proper methods of procedure. What we want in our day 
is a good working conception of Christianity as a spiritual and 
social force, a revelation of God in Christ as a vitalizing power, 
not for the individual man alone, but for men in the common 
associate life. There has been a great but silent change in 
men’s conception of Christianity in this regard within the last 
hundred years. It is the change from an old to a new super- 
naturalism. Christianity is more than a doctrinal revelation. 
It is the personal revelation of God himself to man, in man, by 
man. This is so familiar now as to have become a common- 
place. But if there is anything that can properly be called a 
new theology in our day, this is the root of it. This changed 
conception has wrought practical results. The missionary 
character of modern church life and of ministerial training is 
largely the outcome of this. This is the conception of which 
the training school should become ever more distinctly con- 
scious, and it should work it out ever more definitely in its 
practical aims and methods. If we emphasize this spiritual, 
ethical, social power of our religion, we shall certainly train 
men with reference to a broader and more varied practical 
application of it to men in the mass. This is what we need in 
dealing with the social conditions of men in our day. 

In the second place, I suggest the need of a good working 
conception of the practical character of all branches of Chris- 
tian theology. Theology is a science, the science of religion. 
Even practical theology is a branch of theologic science. But 
theology in any branch of it is not a science that can end with 
itself. Of course, as a science, it must be investigated scien- 
tifically, or it is not worthily investigated. But if it ends with 
itself it is no better than any other science, and loses its relig- 
ious character. The practical bearing of all branches of theol- 
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ogy, even those most distinctively theoretic, should never be 
lost sight of. Each branch of theology, therefore, may well 
concern itself, to a considerable extent, with the investigation 
of questions that are of practical importance to the welfare of 
ren in our day. Each may make its own contribution to our 
stock of practical knowledge on these important subjects. 
What, for example, has Biblical theology to contribute to ques- 
tions touching industrial, social, or political life that are agi- 
tating the public mind? What are the Biblical conceptions 
of the social organism? What the Biblical conception of prop- 
erty, of proverty rights, of wages, of the use of wealth? What 
are the limits of a Christian individualism? What is Christian 
socialism? What is the Biblical conception of the State? 
What its conception of so-called secular society? What its 
conception of the Kingdom of God as related to secular society 
and what as related to the church? In a word, the whole field 
of social ethics might be opened up from the Biblical point of 
view. Nor is it beyond the proper scope of philosophical and 
historical theology to turn their attention towards some of 
these questions and to contribute their treasures to the discus- 
sion of them. This is especially the direction in which prac- 
tical theology needs to develop itself in our day. 

Finally I suggest briefly the need of practical drill and per- 
sonal observation to supplement the work of theoretic and 
practical instruction. The school can do something in this 
line. Not very much as compared with all that is demanded, 
but something. And considering the vast and varied and 
urgent demands upon a minister in our day it should be done. 
How can a young man with his eyes wide open and with the 
demands of his profession fairly before him dare to enter upon 
his ministry in one of our larger town parishes without some 
preparatory drill, not only in the practical work of preaching, 
but of teaching as well, and of conducting public worship, and 
without some previous careful, comprehensive, realistic investi- 
gation by personal observation of methods of pastoral work in 
all these lines and of pastoral and parochial administration? 
It is only because his eyes are only half open and because he 
does not know what is before him that he will ever have the 


courage to do it. Every theological student before he leaves 
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the seminary should make a thorough study of the concrete 
methods of church administration upon as wide a field of 
observation as possible. The old method of ministerial train- 
ing sought to supply this need to a limited extent. The range 
was narrow, but it met the need of the time. The German 
theological student finds some provision for supplementing the 
instruction in scientific theology of the University. He gets 
experience especially in teaching—for the teaching of religion 
not in the pulpit only but in the school is happily an important 
part of his ministerial service. The clergyman of the church 
of England finds similar provision. Associate pastorates are 
becoming somewhat common in the dissenting churches of 
England. We also are moving in the same general direction. 
The theological seminary is a relatively modern institution 
among Protestant churches. It originated as a scientific train- 
ing school. But the demand is increasingly urgent upon it that 
it endeavor to incorporate into its scientific training the sup- 
plementary methods of practical drill and personal observation. 
Some experience also previously to entering the theological 
school in practical life, in some handicraft, in business, in some 
form of organizing work, in teaching —some work that shall 
give a knowledge of men and of life,—would prove of great 
value to every minister in this country. But this remains as a 
final word. Every man must train himself in the actual work 
of professional life. This isthe great school. All that is done 
by whatever preparatory teaching or training, done by others 
or done by ourself, is simply tributary to the work of the great 
training school of life, after one shall have entered upon its 
weighty and responsible duties. 

Lewis O. Brastow. 
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ArticLeE VIL—EVOLUTION AS INVOLVING THE 
DOCTRINE OF SIN. 


Some twenty years have passed since the publication of 
“The Descent of Man” by Mr. Darwin called public atten- 
tion to the application of the doctrine of evolution to man, 
Within this time, evolution, which is not a theory proven to a 
demonstration but an hypothesis sustained by many facts and 
accepted by many men as an explanation of the variety of liv- 
ing beings which are found in the world, has gained wide 
acceptance. Evolution, like any widely accepted doctrine, is 
frequently misapprehended and sometimes a single principle is 
taken for the whole doctrine. There are some who think 
that, if evolution is true, the common doctrine of sin and the 
Christian theory of salvation can no longer be held to be 
true. There are some, even among scientists, whose concep- 
tion of evolution would do away with the Christian conception 
of God. Those who assume spontaneous generation as the 
origin of life—and say, with Mr. Haeckel: ‘“ This assumption is 
required by the demand of the human understanding for caus- 
ality””—find no place for God who gives life to all and who 
takes away the breath of living things so that they die and 
return to dust. Life, with them, is the product of a fortuitous 
combination and chemical action of primal substances. It may 
be remarked in passing that even those who hold this doctrine 
admit that it is an assumption, while such eminent men as 
Professors Tyndall, Huxley, and others, positively declare that 
it is without scientific proof and support. Those who regard 
life as practically a chemical product, and feeling, thought, 
and volition as a result of nerve commotion, and mental and 
moral life as the result of the action and re-action of the phys- 
ical forces of the environment, and the physical forces in 
any living being, find no place for the Christian conception of 
the will, and, consequently, find no place for the Christian con- 
ception of moral law. They also find no place for the Chris- 
tion conception of self-determination, and, therefore, no place 
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for moral responsibility and guilt. That is to say, that philos- 
ophy of evolution which, for want of any more accurate name 
we are compelled to call materialistic, which holds to abio- 
genesis and to psychology without a soul and to circumstantial 
determination rather than to self-determination, has no place 
for the Christian doctrine of sin. But this materialistic philos- 
ophy is not by any means the philosophy of all evolutionists. 
Nor is that partial principle of evolution which attempts to 
acccount for the development of living beings by the action of 
native forces, and which overlooks the essential and circum- 
stantial conditions of such action, a perfect philosophy. It is 
just here that, in the higher realms of life, including religious, 
spiritual development, many evolutionists have not simply been 
at fault in their philosophy, but false also to their own princi- 
ples of philosophy. This is notably the case in Mr. Spencer’s 
attempt to account for the origin and growth of religion out of 
purely human, social instincts and relations, while denying 
any instincts toward God with which man may be originally 
endowed and any correspondence with a spiritual environment, 
that is to say, with God. Now, that which should, first of 
all, be held in mind is the fact that evolution has its limitations 
both in explaining the origin and also the destiny of things. 
Evolution gives no account of the origin of life. “Science as 
yet,” says Mr. Darwin, “throws no light on the problem of 
the essence or origin of life.” He also says: “In what manner 
the mental powers were first developed in the lowest organisms 
is as profitless an inquiry as how life first originated.” Con- 
sciousness, the distinctive element of mental life even in its 
lowest forms, must be accepted as something as original as life 
itself. “It may be well first to premise,” says Mr. Darwin, 
speaking of the moral sense, “that I do not wish to maintain 
that any strictly social animal, if its intellectual faculties were 
to become as active and as highly developed as in man, would 
acquire exactly the same moral sense as ours.” There must be 
some important difference between things or beings which, 
under the same conditions, will not reach the same results. 
Again, he says: “Man can alone, with certainty, be ranked as 
amoral being.” And, yet again: “ Spiritual powers cannot be 
compared or classed by the naturalist.” These admissions of 
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the great leader are sufficient to indicate some limitations to 
evolution. Evolution is compelled to accept, without explana- 
tion, the primal factors of life, mind, and moral sense. Evolu- 
tion discovers the conditions under which development takes 
place and the course of such development. Evolution ascer- 
tains the fact that those things which survive the destructive 
forces which are continually acting, and attain that perfection 
and duration which are possible for their kind, are such as find 
ard fulfill the conditions of life. We are prepared, with these 
facts in mind, to consider the laws of evolution in relation to sin. 

1. The first law of evolution is that of heredity. The fact 
that like begets like is apparent to the most casual observer. 
This fact is apparent both in physical and in psychical life. 
According to this law, the inherent nature of an organism is a 
much more important factor than the external conditions in 
which it exists in accomplishing its development and in de- 
termining its character. Different seeds sown in the same soil 
and subjected to the same climatic influences produce different 
plants. Each seed brings forth after its kind. The original 
vitality of a living entity is an important factor in determining 
its ultimate form; for the growth of an organism depends not 
only upon the supply of nutriment but also upon the ability to 
appropriate it. Under the very same conditions and with an 
unlimited supply of nutriment furnished, a different size and 
grade of life will be attained by different organisms even of 
the same class. In respect to the whole subject of heredity, 
Mr. Darwin says: “ Perhaps the correct way of viewing the 
whole subject would be to look at the inheritance of every 
character as the rule and non-inheritance as the anomaly.” 
This fact then must be noted both of organic and psychic 
development, namely, that the first law of evolution, that of 
heredity, the principle that like begets like, does not account 
for the origin of anything at all but only for the perpetuation 
of that which has prior existence. Under this law, organs may 
be developed, modified, and even transformed ; physical and 
psychical functions may be intensified and enlarged, but they 
are not new things; scales may become feathers, fins may 
become wings, mental vision may be extended, the social nature 
may be enlarged and the moral sense may be elevated, but they 
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are not new things. We conclude, therefore, from the first 
law of evolution, that things are what they are by virtue of 
their origin, and however far back we may trace this origin, 
the capacity for receiving whatever influences have quickened, 
stimulated, and perfected any organ or faculty, and also all the 
powers ultimately exercised, must have been potentially there 
even at the first. That is to say, wherever we find mental 
faculty and moral sense, they must have been, however latent, 
in the original germ from which they have descended and 
developed. We are compelled to hold, either, that the original 
germ or germs of living beings contain the latent capacity 
and power to produce in the course of generations the highest 
forms of life, or that, originally, some germ or germs possessed 
a vital force superior to that of others in capacity and power, 
or that there must have been imparted to some germs, in the 
course of their progress, additional power to enable them to 
pass beyond the limitations hitherto set, and to reach a higher 
grade of relationships and correspondences, and so to attain a 
higher and more complete life. For it may be maintained, as 
clearly illustrated in nature, that only what has been first 
enveloped can be developed. 

2. The second great law of evolution is that of variation. 
The tendency of all livings to vary is the fundamental fact 
upon which the superstructure of evolution rests. As the law 
of heredity is the conservative principle so the law of variation 
is the progressive principle of evolution. As heredity deter- 
mines the likeness of the offspring to the parent, so variability 
determines the possibility of unlikeness to the parent. There 
is here a broad distinction to be noted between that which we 
call an organic entity and an inorganic entity. In an organic 
body, that which is essential and in which identity inheres is 
matter. In an inorganic body, that which is essential and in 
which identity inheres is the life principle. In an inorganic 
body, if the material is changed, the essential itself is changed 
in like manner. In the case of an organic body, change of 
material is essential to its continuance. It is the possibility 
and the necessity of change which makes the law of variability 
possible. The course of variation in an organic body is in the 
specialization of functions, in the adaptation of parts to their 
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environment, and in the correlative adaptaticn of parts to each 
other. We may say for sake of convenience that mental 
changes are similar. That is to say, mental changes manifest 
themselves in certain faculties and adaptations to relationships, 
Again, it must be observed, that variation is in two directions 
in the way of improvement and in the way of deterioration, 
and regression is as possible and perhaps as frequent as pro- 
gression. In point of durability, also, there are two kinds of 
variation, temporary and permanent. The former are variations 
not simply from the parent but from the ideal form or true 
type toward which the form of life should move. The latter 
differ from the parent in approaching the true type of the 
class to which they belong. Temporary variations tend to pass 
away or to destroy the individual in which they occur. Per- 
manent variations tend to become fixed. Chance variations do 
not get repeated and perpetuated. Nature cuts short the life 
of abnormal and unprofitable variations. Only such variations 
as are in some way beneficial remain. These general principles 
hold true in the sphere of psychic life. As every material sub- 
stance has in it certain powers of action upon some other sub- 
stances, certain affinities for them and certain capacity of being 
acted upon, and as these potential powers come into active ex- 
ercise when the appropriate conditions are afforded, so every 
living, sentient being has certain desires, outreachings, and 
aftinities which come into proper exercise when the appropriate 
conditions are afforded. In the exercise of these powers, per- 
ception, memory, judgment, conscience, and love become dis- 
tinctly developed. Psychic evolution progresses in the line of 
self-consciousness, perceptions of relations, moral sensibility, 
and love; and, if variation rests upon personal choice, we may 
find here a place for sin. 

3. The third law of evolution is the survival of the fittest, or, 
as I prefer to call it, the law of correspondence ; for the fittest 
is the one which most perfectly corresponds with its normal 
environment. Molecules of matter must have some attraction 
for each other before cohesion is possible and cohesion reveals 
this attraction. Substances must have some affinity for each 
other before there can be any chemical union, and the union 
discloses this affinity. Living beings must have capacity of 
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receiving from other beings or power of giving to them, or 
there must be reciprocal impartation and reception before there 
can be any true union, and the union reveals this capacity or 
power. That all living beings of which we know any thing 
exist in relation, and that their development depends on appro- 
priate correspondence in this relation, is one of the best estab- 
lished facts of natural science. Correspondence with environ- 
ment is essential to development, and the survival of the fittest 
is the persistence and endurance of the best of its kind. “The 
broadest and most comprehensive definition of life,” says Mr. 
Spencer, “is the continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations.” According to this definition, those living 
beings which come into the most perfect relation and the most 
complete correspondence with their proper environment suc- 
ceed best and for the longest time in resisting the disinte- 
grating and destructive forces which act upon them, and, 
consequently, persist through the natural limit of life in the 
individual and survive in the species, while such as fail to 
come into perfect relation and complete correspondence with 
their proper environment fail to fulfill the limit of life in the 
individual and frequently disappear as a species. The environ- 
ment is as real and as necessary to the development of a living 
entity as the being of the entity itself. All the movements of 
a plant follow upon stimuli, and the absence of knowledge and 
action from motive constitute, in the opinion of Schopenhauer, 
the essential difference between plant life and animal life. 
“The distinctive character of animal life is movement follow- 
ing on motives.” The motive may be a very blind one, like 
the instinctive craving of hunger in the case of the young, 
but it is real. This motive may both become completely 
conscious of its object and have in it the imperative “ought” 
which makes it moral. The struggle for existence is not 
always nor properly a struggle against enemies but a struggle 
to enter into correspondence with the means of life. A plant 
may be said to struggle against drought but its growth depends 
upon a continued supply of moisture, and so far as it struggles 
at all the struggle is to find moisture. In time of scarcity 
two animals may struggle with each other for the scanty 
food; it is not the struggle, however, but the acquisition 
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of a sufficient supply of food which insures continuance 
of life. Struggle for life is an incident; the need of food, 
that is to say, of correspondence, is an essential fact. The 
development of any living being reveals its own inner nature 
and also the nature and reality of the environment with 
which it corresponds. These facts are as true in the higher 
ranges of life as in the lower ranges and apply to mental and 
moral life as well as to physical life. Survival does not always 
depend upon action but upon reception as well; the flower 
blooms when it receives the genial beams of the sun. It is not 
always fighting but sometimes faith which secures life. Hence 
the term law of correspondence is more comprehensive than 
the term survival of the fittest. If this correspondence 
depends at any point upon personal choice there may then be 
place for accountability, and, therefore, for merit or demerit, 
and so for sin. 

4, There are, therefore, certain admitted facts in the scien- 
tific doctrine of evolution which bear an important relation to 
the Christian doctrine of sin. (@) The law of heredity admits 
an original life endued with certain power of action and con- 
sequently of development, and this life may either have, or 
come to have, in the course of development, the personal 
power of choice, at least, along certain lines and within eer- 
tain limits, and there may be, therefore, a power and possibility 
of self-determination which constitutes moral obligation, and as 
this must exist in individuals there is implied in it such a 
moral nature as bears with it the possibility of sin. (0) The 
law of variation discovers the fact that things are not deter- 
mined simply by heredity, but that they may rise above their 
origin or may fall below it; they may become better or worse 
than their ancestry, and, therefore, there may be under the law 
of variation what the Hebrews call “Chet” and the Greeks 
“ Amartia,” a missing of the mark, that is to say, sin. (¢) 
The law of correspondence reveals the fact that development 
in an ascending and enlarging scale depends upon fulfilling 
certain conditions of correspondence, and, if these rest upon 
choice, there may be “anomia,” that is to say, lawlessness. 
(d) It is possible, therefore, for an individual not to enter into 
correspondence with his true environment and not to attain 
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that degree of mental and moral perfection which he might 
have attained, and, therefore, he may, under the laws of evolu- 
tion become “ enochos,” guilty, and so be worthy of condemna- 
tion and of rejection. The scientific doctrine of evolution, 
therefore, unless it denies individual choice and a certain 
power of self-determination which according to universal con- 


_ sciousness as expressed in human law and according to indi- 


vidual consciousness as expressed in conscience belongs to man, 
not only leaves room for, but, in case of man, demands a place 
for sin. According to evolution sin is, primarily, in the case 
of the first man, not so much a fall from a higher state to a 
lower one as a failure to rise from a lower state to a higher 
one. The original sin is not the eating of forbidden fruit but 
the failure to eat of the tree of Life. That is to say, failure 
to enter into correspondence with God and so to secure spirit- 
ual life and moral perfection, precedes the formal act of dis- 
obedience and the degradation which follows eating forbidden 
fruit and living in the lusts of the flesh. This corresponds to 
the doctrine of St. Paul when he says: “That was not first 
which is spiritual but that which is natural and afterward that 
which is spiritual,” and the primal sin is the refusal to become 
spiritual. According to evolution, want of correspondence with 
God and correspondence with the flesh, with the world, with 
created beings only is the inner essence of sin. Salvation, 
also, as an actual fact, is the bringing of man by new birth 
into correspondence with God. ‘ As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God they are the sons of God.” They who know 
God have eternal life. No native endowment of man is sinful. 
Sin is not a faculty or power but the use or misuse of a faculty 
or power. Hunger or sexual impulse, the first for the individ- 
ual and the second for the race, are not evil, but the perver- 
sion and unlawful use of them are sin. Self-love, self-respect, 
akin to pride, anger, etc., are not sinful in themselves, but 
according to the Scriptures exist not simply in man but also 
in God. God cannot deny himself; He is a jealous God ; His 
honor he will not give to another; He is angry with the 
wicked. But that love of self which excludes love of others, 
that self-respect which becomes pride, and despises others, that 
anger which is revengeful and malicious are sinful. 
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Sin is not always variation from the parental standard, but 
it is always variation from the ideal standard. 

Sin is failure to correspond with God and so to become 
like him. 

Sin is loveless, and, therefore, lawless correspondence with 
men, and with the world. 

Sin is unbelief, that is separation from God. 

Sin is selfishness, that is isolation and abnormal corres- 
pondence with men. 

Sin is worldliness, that is the submergence of men in mate- 
rial and temporal things. 

Sin is sensuality, that is the subjection of man to the lusts 
of the flesh. 

Sin, according to evolution, is absence of faith, failure 
to commune with the living God, and, therefore, failure to 
develop toward the true type of man and to attain the true 
end of being. 

Sin, consequently, is, in its progress, a fall to a lower state, 
degeneration and death. 

Sin, according to evolution, accords with the Scriptural dec- 
laration: “ When lust ” (that is the love of the lower) “hath 
conceived it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, 


bringeth forth death. 
WIiLiiam W. McLane. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Hieuer Epucation or Women.*—No more interesting volume 
than this has as yet appeared in the International Education 
Series. Indeed, it is indefinitely more interesting and instruc- 
tive to readers in this country than any discussion of the subject 
from our home point of view could possibly have been made. A 
German woman makes a plea for her own sex in her own land. 
In making this plea it is England—where, as she herself admits, 
“twenty years ago the harshest criticism of the girl’s schools 
was fully justified”—which is, for the most part, held before 
Germany as a model that may well excite feelings of emulation 
and of shame. 

The book contains nine chapters. Four of these trace the 
history of the movement for the higher education of women in 
England, the founding and success of colleges like Girton, Newn- 
ham, Royal Holloway, etc., and the struggles of women to ob- 
tain a medical education. Two chapters are then occupied 
with contrasting the moral and intellectual education of women 
in England and in Germany. A single brief chapter says 
all that seems necessary concerning this cause in other countries 
of Europe. The concluding chapters tell us why, in the judg- 
ment of the author, women should be admitted to the universi- 
ties ; and what are the reasons for the failure, hitherto, of higher 
education for women in Germany ? 

Miss Lange advocates her opinions with force and clearness ; 
as has already been pointed out, her principal arguments are 
derived from the success which the movement she advocates has 
obtained in England. America doubtless seems too remote in 
space and in social ideas and customs, to serve either as an example 
for warning or a pattern for imitation, before an audience of her 
own countrymen. On the other hand, the condition of the edu- 
cation of women in Germany is such as to incite us to self-con- 
gratulation as well as to a desire for self-improvement. 

* Higher Education of Women in Europe. By HELENE Lanee, of Berlin. Trans- 
lated and accompanied by Comparative Statistics, by L. R. Kuemm, Ph.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1890. 

VOL, XVII. 14 
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The translator has considerably enhanced the value of the 
volume by his statistical introduction. Here, in a series of four 
charts, he displays much information as to the percentages of 
men and women in the different classes of the higher and elemen- 
tary schools in the United States, England, France, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, and Italy. The charts for this country are, 
however, far from satisfactory. The translation is, throughout, 
not elegant ; and, in places, it is scarcely to be called English, 

On the general subject we take occasion to observe these two 
obvious truths. A plain distinction must be made between the 
demand and the effort to secure for women the higher and the 
highest education, and the claim that this is best secured by 
co-education. Furthermore, the principal need at the present 
time in this country is the need of improved opportunities for 
educating the women who are to ¢each in the higher schools for 
their own sex. In the work of educating teachers, we hope that 
in the near future, the graduate departments of our universities 
of the first rank (and especially Yale University) will take their 
proper place. Let us urge that the wealth, which is interested 
in securing the very best things in education for women, will 
make it possible for these doors, now closed, to be thrown open. 


On Sameness anD Ipentity.*—This treatise is the first num- 
ber of a contemplated Philosophical Series.—Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania, under the editorship of Professors 
Fullerton and Cattell. In Part I. Professor Fullerton discusses 
the “ Kinds of Sameness ;” Part II. is “ Historical and Critical.” 
With much ingenious and acute ana'ysis the author distinguishes 
no less than seven “kinds,” or forms, of the conception of simi- 
larity. After this analysis it is not so very difficult for him to 
point out how philosophers, from Heraclitus to Herbert Spencer 
and Dr. McCosh, have confused matters by neglecting the proper 
distinctions. 

Such work as this makes very enjoyable reading for one who 
is interested in psychological analysis ; and certainly not the 
least enjoyable portion is that in which some of the self-compla- 
cent inconsistencies of the Scottish Realism are exposed in the 
light of Berkeley’s view of the nature of perceptive knowledge. 


* On Sameness and Identity. A Psychological Study: Being a Contribution to 
the Foundations of a Theory of Knowledge. By Gror@E STUART FULLERTON. 
University Press, Philadelphia. 1890. 
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We do not know whether Professor Fullerton regarded his 
analysis of the nature of that conception—viz: similarity—to 
which he reduces all the others as complete, or not. But we are 
sure that it is not complete. We need to be told more clearly, 
for example, in what sense of the words we are to take the same- 
ness or unity of the series—the “ one life-history,” so to speak— 
which is his third meaning of the word “same.” Moreover, if 
the conception of “similarity” is the essential, or binding, factor 
of all the different forms of sameness, what becomes of the dis- 
tinction between the identical and the similar? How, finally, are 
we to proceed with analysis beyond the point of recognizing the 
existence of the so-called “principle of identity,” when all 
analysis, and all synthesis, and all mental recognition of state, or 
ego, or object, in any of his general meanings of these words, im- 
plies and but repeats the principle ? 

In brief, would Professor Fullerton admit or deny, what has 
been shown over and over again in the history of philosophy, 
that all the meanings which the word “same” can possibly have 
imply memory, and that memory implies identity of the ego,—a 
truth about the borders of which his analysis skirmishes, but 
which it never once really penetrates? This monograph, too, like 
that by the same author on the conception of the Infinite, seems 
to us to end by leaving certain most important considerations in 
precisely the same indefinite condition as that in which they are 
found at the beginning of the critical investigation. But, per- 
haps, this is the intention of its author. 


Essays In PutLtosopuy.*—Part of the material which enters 
into this book was published some ten years ago in London. 
Others of the essays are of more recent origin; and hence the 
title, “Old and New.” The topics treated are seven in number, 
as follows: “Idealism and Experience,” ‘‘The Classification of 
the Sciences,” “Ethical Philosophy and Evolution,” “Eelecti- 
cism,” ‘ Personality and the Infinite,” ‘“ Immortality,” and “The 
Doctrine of Metempsychosis.” These are topics of great interest, 
and some of them are of vital importance, in the speculative 
thought of the age. 

Professor Knight’s method of handling his themes is suited to 
the somewhat wide audience which he aims to address. He is 
clear,—so far as the meaning of his words and sentences is con- 


* Essays in Philosophy, Old and New. By WiLu1aAM Kyicut. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 
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cerned,—graceful in many passages, and replete with various 
kinds of illustration. His thought is marked by seriousness and 
candor ; and many good things are well expressed throughout 
the entire volume. 

And yet we cannot accord the highest: praise to this attempt to 
deal in a manner, level with the thinking of the average culti- 
vated reader, with some of the problems in philosophy. For in 
almost every case where the fundamental considerations are 
raised or approached, we feel a certain lack of firm grasp, and 
clear analytic work (the clearness that comes from profound dis- 
crimination),—a something left undone which ought to be done. 
In none of the essays is this lack more conspicuous than in that 
one which is, in some respects, the most important and the most 
interesting ; i. e. “ Personality and the Infinite.” Were this lack 
supplied, we should scarcely find the problem stated as that of 
reconciling the personality and the transcendency of the Infinite, 
when personality is the only tenable form in which any transcend- 
ency whatever, of God, can be affirmed on rational grounds ; nor 
should we see “ Monism” everywhere identified with Pantheism, 
and Hegel thus classed with that Spinoza whom Hegel himself 
criticized as severely as ever did another critic. 


Memory Trainine.*—This book gives an unusually compact, 
full, and intelligent view of the subject of mnemonics. It is 
“respectfully dedicated to the student who will master it.” It 
appears to be free from many of the harmful absurdities which 
are found in most treatises on this subject ; and for those who can 
bring themselves to the task of cultivating memory in this way, 
it will doubtless be found of use. 


Locxz.f{—This admirable little volume by Professor Fraser is 
divided into three Parts. Of these the First contains an account 
of Locke’s early and middle life ; the Second briefly expounds 
and criticizes his philosophy ; and the Third treats of his ad- 
vanced life, and of his controversial writings and his writings on 
Christianity. In preparing the biographical account the author 


* Memory Training. A complete and practical system for Developing and Con- 
Jirming the Memory. By Witu1am L. Evans, M.A. New York: A. S. Barnes & 


Co. 1889. 
+ Locke. By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER. William Blackwood & Sons. 


Edinburgh and London. 1890. 
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of this volume has availed himself of hitherto unpublished ma- 
terial, ‘as far as narrow space has permitted.” 

The construction and style of this treatise are such as to adapt 
it to a large circle of readers, not only to those who have a more 
strict and technical interest in philosophy, but also to those who 
consider some information concerning the thought of great men 
necessary for their own highest culture. 

We heartily share in Professor Fraser’s wish that a standard, 
critical, and exhaustive edition of Locke’s works might soon form 
“a national monument to the most typical of English philoso- 


phers.” 


Turorizs oF KNow.LepGx.*—It was the need of “some plainer 
statement with more familiar illustrations,” which the author had 
in mind in writing this book ; and this need controlled its entire 
construction and style. Somewhat more than five-sixths of its 
contents are historical. Plato and Aristotle among the ancients, 
and Descartes, Locke, Kant, and Hegel, among more modern 
writers, are the philosophers whose views of the nature and 
limits of human knowledge are presented. It is only in the final 
chapter, on the “ Extent of Reality,” that the author’s cwn view 
is more definitely brought forward. A correct understanding of 
Locke, in his points of agreement with “the disciples of the 
Reid and Cousin school,” places them—he thinks—“ on an im- 
movable and perfectly satisfactory foundation.” 


Tae Extinction or Evii.t—The preface informs us that the 
three essays, which compose this volume “form the principal 
contributions cf Dr. Emanuel Petavel to a theological movement 
which has now lasted for forty years.” They advocate, with 
unusual candor, learning, and cogency of argument, the doctrine 
customarily known as that of “conditional immortality.” As 
against the tenet of so-called “natural immortality,” much which 
the book has to urge is quite effective. The foundations of the 
view it advocates are to be shaken, most thoroughly, only by 
those who hold different notions of the nature of Scripture, and 

* Theories of Knowledge, Historically considered with special Reference to Scepti- 
cism and Belief. By Rev. W. D. Wmson, D.D., LL.D. Syracuse and Auburn, 
N.Y. Wolcott & West. 1889. 

t The Extinction of Evil. Three Theological Essays. By Rev. E. Petavgt, D.D., 
Geneva, Switzerland. Translated with an Introductory Chapter, by Rev. Charles 
H. Oliphant. Boston. Chas. H. Woodman. 1889. 
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of its interpretation, from those held by either of the parties 
which are wont to take part in this controversy. 


BistioTuEca Piaronica is a bi-monthly magazine, edited by 
Thos. M. Johnson and published in Osceola, Mo., as an Exponent 
of the Platonic Philosophy ;—so the title on the cover affirms, 
The prospectus on the inside informs us, however, that the crit- 
ical examination and interpretation of the writings of Aristotle 
and the Neoplatonists will also be included in its “chief aim.” 

Three numbers of the first volume have already appeared ; 
and thus far this intrinsically somewhat difficult, but worthy 
enterprise seems to be well sustained. 

The subscription price is $3 per annum ; and the money may 
be forwarded to the editor. 


Iveracn’s Lire or Sr. Paurt.*—Theological interest is center- 
ing more and more in the life and personality of Paul. As the 
historical study of Christianity advances, it is seen, with increas- 
ing clearness, how much Christian life and thought owe to the 
influence of that master spirit of the apostolic age. Accordingly 
there have appeared in recent years many volumes which seek, 
not merely to tell the story of his external history, but to trace 
the genesis and inner connection of his principles, and to inter- 
pret their significance for theology and for the religious life. We 
need but mention in illustration such books as Pfleiderer’s Paul- 
inismus, one of the most interesting and suggestive treatises upon 
Paul’s doctrine, although, as we think, extravagant and untenable 
in many of its positions; Sabatier’s ZL’ Apotre Paul, in which a 
vivid sketch of the man and his leading thoughts is presented ; 
Stalker’s Life of St. Paul, which sets forth the salient features 
of the apostle’s work with graphic effect ; the very recent work 
of Matheson entitled The Spiritual Development of St. Paul, in 
which the author has sought with great ingenuity to write the 
inner history of Paul’s religious development ; and the work be- 
fore us, which belongs to the “ Men of the Bible” series, and 
which, though dealing mainly with the external history, does not 
neglect the deeper questions connected with Paul’s experience 
and theology. 

* St. Paul; His Life and Times. By James Iveraon, M.A., Professor in 
the Free Church College, Aberdeen. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Pp. 
216. $1.00. 
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The author has mastered the literature of his subject, and has 
given us a fresh presentation, not only of the facts of Paul’s life, 
but an estimate of their connection and significance which is 
abreast of modern research in exegesis and theology. The book 
is the product of a mind which is indeed conservative, but which 
does not scorn to consider the views of naturalistic critics, and 
even to accept any aid which their analyses furnish for the better 
understanding of Paul’s thought. The volume closes with a brief 
but helpful chapter on the Pauline Theology. We cordially com- 
mend the work as a very useful handbook. 

GrorcE B. Srevens. 


Tue Livine Curist.*—This volume comprises fourteen lectures, 
They were delivered by Dr. Dale to the people of his parish at 
irregular intervals in the course of his regular ministrations. 
The five first and the last were delivered on Sunday mornings, 
and the others at the usual Thursday evening service. The lec- 
tures were not prepared for scholars and specialists in criticism, 
but for the people of his own congregation in the heart of a 
great manufacturing city. In this congregation, he says, “are 
never many Masters of Art, although there are in it many 
men and women with an active, vigorous, and speculative intel- 
lect, and with a keen interest in public affairs and in current 
theological controversies.” He presents the evidence of the 
credibility and trustworthiness of the four gospels clearly and 
forcibily, so that it can be understood and appreciated by the 
common sense of such a community. He naturally addresses his 
arguments directly to his audience to show them that in the 
results of recent criticism, skepticism, and controversy, there 
is no reason why they, as Christians, should renounce their 
Christian faith. He says that these critical and skeptical contro- 
versies “have not, in any large number of cases, destroyed faith 
where it already existed.” And he proceeds to show that it 
would be wholly unreasonable for any Christian to renounce his 
faith on account of them. 

In maintaining this position he first gives five lectures in 
which he shows that the Christian’s own personal experience of 
the power of the God in Christ through the ever present Spirit of 
God to quicken, develop and satisfy all that is highest and best 


*The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. By R. W. Dats, LL.D., Birmingham. 
New York. A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1890, pp. xii and 299. 
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in man’s spiritual constitution, together with the historical con- 
tinuance of this peculiar experience and the growth of a kingdom 
of God on earth through the ages, is reasonable and sufficient 
justification of the Christian in adhering to his faith in Christ in 
the face of all intellectual perplexities. Then, secondly, in eight 
lectures he presents, with great clearness and force, the historical 
and critical evidence in the early Christian centuries that our 
four gospels are the true record of the life and teaching of Jesus 
the Christ. 

In presenting the first of these two lines of evidence he 
announces his purpose to show that “whatever may have been 
the original grounds of the faith of Christians, their faith has 
been verified in their own personal experience.” In the first and 
second lectures he sets forth what the evidence of Christian 
experience is, and vindicates its validity. In the third he further 
developes this evidence by presenting the direct appeal of Christ 
to the spirit of man. Christ is not an absentee Saviour, who once 
wrought redemption for sinners, finished his work, and then 
departed from the world and is active in human affairs no more. 
He is the living Christ, the living and energizing Head of his 
kingdom on earth. He continuously brings divine and heavenly 
influence upon man through the unseen Spirit of Holiness whom 
he evermore sends from the Father, and quickens, enlightens and 
sustains all who freely accept his grace. Thus he continuously 
makes direct appeal to the spirit of man. Dr. Dale illustrates 
this by the account which an educated Japanese gave him in 
answer to his inquiry, how he became a Christian. The Japanese 
said it was through the impression made on him by reading, in a 
Chinese translation, the writings of Paul and the narrative of 
Christ’s life and teaching as related by John. This is the more 
remarkable because the Christian tradition, which has come to us 
unbroken through nineteen centuries, was all a blank to him, In 
the fourth lecture Dr. Dale replies to criticisms and objections to 
the evidence from experience. In the fifth he presents some 
important suggestions as to the spirit in which the question con- 
cerning the trustworthiness of the gospels should be approached 
and studied. 

In the next eight lectures he presents his second line of 
thought, showing the historical evidence of the trustworthiness 
of the gospels. The subjects treated successively are : Eusebius ; 
Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian ; Ireneus; Tatian ; Justin 
Martyr ; Marcion ; Papias ; Polycarp. 
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The closing lecture gives a review and summary of the whole 
argument. 

The lectures are very interesting reading, and the evidence pre- 
sented must be convincing to all unprejudiced minds. The book 
isa valuable contribution to the discussion of the subject and 


ought to have a wide circulation. 
SAMUEL HARRIS. 


Foor-Prints oF Curist.*—A series of short essays, sixty in 
number, upon “some of the inimitable characteristics ” of our 
Lord. They touch upon traits that are not matters of common 
observation and which appear in the minor incidents of his life. 
The presentation is often ingenious and the practical suggestions 
from the traits and incidents touched upon show the tact of the 
true preacher. It is done in an easy off-hand manner, and there 
are many pithy and striking sentences scattered through the book. 
The literary quality of the book, however, can not be highly 
commended. The style is loose and careless, The words of 
dedication are peculiarly infelicitous: ‘“ As the one to whom I am 
most indebted for a realistic view of the Christ character I in- 
scribe this volume to my wife.” Nevertheless, one who should 
pre-judge the character of the contents of the book by such in- 


felicity as this would err. 
Lewis O. BrasTow. 


Tue Continvous CreEation.{—A book that bears evidence of 
enthusiastic interest in the subject discussed and of sincere purpose 
to maintain what the author regards as the only defensible view 
of Christianity. It can be rationally conceived, stated, defended, 
and worked only in the light of evolution. There is abundant 
evidence here also of considerable familiarity with scientific sub- 
jects, and with what has been said by writers who have ap- 
proached the subject of evolution from the theological point of 
view. But the book is very unsatisfactory in its methods and in 
its results. It is crude and unscientific in its method of handling 
the subject. It generalizes too broadly. It abounds in unverifi- 
able assumptions and unjustifiable assertions. It lacks in careful 


* Foot-Prints of Christ. By Rev. WM. M. CAMPBELL. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York: 18 and 20 Astor Place. 1889. London: 44 Fleet street. 

+ The Continuous Creation. An application of the Evolutionary Philosophy to 
the Christian Religion. By Myron ADAMS. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1889. 
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discriminations. It leaves the suspicion lingering in the mind 
that the author has not thought himself out on either the scien- 
tific, the philosophical, or the theological line, and in fact forces 
the question whether after all he knows much about the subject 
any way. It is too large a subject to discuss in an off-band and 
popular style. The result of his thinking, particularly as related 
to the problem of evil, the doctrine of prayer, and the question of 
miracle, is particularly unsatisfactory. There is not even an ap- 
proximation to a successful effort to interpret the Pauline concep- 
tion of evil or to satisfy the Biblical representations of miracle. 


Lewis O. BRastTow. 


Jesus or Nazaretu.*—The three lectures of which this little 
volume is composed are well adapted to their purpose. They are 
popular in their character and do not profess to enter into a 
thorough discussion of the themes of which they treat. Neither 
the time alloted nor the occasion that called them out would 
sanction such discussion. We have here the more obvious phases 
of the subject presented. But the statement of them is candid 
and judicious and felicitous and often ingenious. 

Lewis O. Brastow. 


GarRDINER’s Arps To Scripture Stupy.t—Under this title the 
editor, Mr. Ferguson of Trinity College, has presented a collec- 
tion of the posthumous essays of the late Dr. Gardiner upon the 
method and means of Biblical interpretation. The well-known 
learning and candor of Professor Gardiner, as well as the interest 
connected with the theme, make this book welcome to many 
students of the Bible. It is a treatise on Hermeneutics, but, in- 
stead of handling its theme in an abstract manner, presents the 
author’s views concretely by constantly applying the principles 
inculcated to passages or points of special difficulty or impor- 
tance. The work is divided into two parts, one treating of 

* Jesus of Nazareth. I. His General Character. II. His Ethical Teachings. 
III. His Supernatural Works. Three Lectures before the Y. M. C. A., of Johns 
Hopkins University, in Levering Hall. Joun A. Broapus, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Theo. Sem. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Sons, 
714 Broadway. 1890. 

+ Aids to Scripture Study, by FREDERIO GARDINER, late Professor in the Berkeley 
Divinity School. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1890. pp. 


284. $1.25. 
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the Preparation for Interpreting, the other of the Art of Inter- 
preting. In Part I the range of information and the personal 
qualifications which are necessary to the sound exegete are 
fully and justly set forth. The method in which this knowl- 
edge and trained judgment are to be applied in the exposi- 
tion of Scripture is amply illustrated in the ten short chap- 
ters of the second Part. In the course of these discussions 
a large amount of technical information is imparted and many 
valuable suggestions upon the solution of difficult historical and 
exegetical problems are made. The author’s views are presented 
with candor and force, though to many students in the same field 
it will often seem that the difficulties with which he deals do not 
seem to be solved by his explanations. A full topical index is 


appended. 
GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Tue Exrosiror’s Brstz.*—Several volumes of this series have 
already been noticed in this Review and the general plan upon 
which they are prepared has been described. These volumes 
present no marked peculiarities. They are popular Expositions 
of the historical books of which they treat, and will, no doubt, 
be found suggestive and helpful in preparation for giving re- 
ligious instruction upon the basis of those books, while their 
value for the critical scholar, or even for the close student, must 
be quite limited. 


Beet ON THE CREDENTIALS OF THE GosPEL.t—The author of 
this lecture, now published in a volume, is a Wesleyan clergyman 
and Professor of theology in the Richmond Theological College, 
England. He is well-known by his commentaries on Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians which are at once learned and popu- 
lar expositions of the Epistles with which they deal and have 
proved their usefulness by passing through several editions in 
England and by being republished in this country. 

In the Fernley lecture Professor Beet has presented a summary 
of the evidences which conspire to attest Biblical religion. He 

* The Book of Exodus, by G. A. CHADWIOK, D.D.; Judges and Ruth, by Rev. 
Rosert A. Watson, M.A. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 1890. 

t The Credentials of the Gospel, a statement of the reason of the Christian Hope, 
being the nineteenth Fernley lecture, by JosePpH AGAR BrET. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1890. pp. 199. 
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begins by discussing the moral judgments which we form as an 
evidence that the soul recognizes 2 norm or authority which 
should rule its choices and action: and as establishing a presump- 
tion in favor of religion. Next the reign of law in the material 
world is illustrated as furnishing evidence of a divine intelligence 
and moral government. The superior excellency and adaptation 
to man of Christianity are then shown in comparison with other 
religions. The grounds for receivirig the New Testament as 
genuine and trustworthy are succinctly reviewed and a historical 
argument for Christ’s resurrection reared upon this evidence,—a 
line of thought which is closed by answering rationalistic objec- 
tions. 

The author has added by way of appendix somewhat extended 
notes on such themes as the Origin of the Moral Sense, the Bible 
and Science, and Biblical Rationalism in which some of the 
weightiest matter of the book is found. The lecture deals, 
indeed, with time-worn themes,—themes which must, however, 
by reason of their importance for life and faith be of unfading 
interest. Certainly the range of thought is prodigious for a 
single lecture as the book purports to have been. The author 
has a strong grasp upon his theme and presents it with clearness 
and convincing power. 


Toe Wortp Enerey.*—We are told that this volume orig- 
inated in the desire to find a satisfactory answer to the question : 
“What is Man’s Place in Nature?” The question which the 
book itself essays to answer is rather the following : What is that 
Reality which we call Nature? It is therefore an essay in what 
the Germans would call Naturphilosophie, or metaphysics of 
physics. 

The answer which the author makes to his question may be 
stated in his own language as follows: ‘“ The established order of 
the world of things is what it is precisely because it is the outer 
expression, and nothing else than the outer expression of the 
‘established ’—that is, the necessary or logical—order of thought. 
In other words, Thought and Things are but the necessary com- 
plementary aspects of the one Totality of Existence.” 


* The World Energy and its Self-conservation, by WiLL1am M. Bryant. Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co., 1890. 
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FuNnDAMENTAL Prosiems.*—This book is a series of brief, bold 
essays upon the more abstruse questions that provoke constant 
reéxamination. Among them are such topics as “Form and 
Formal Thought ;” “The Old and New Mathematics ;” “ Unknow- 
ability and Causation ;” “The Idea of Absolute Existence,” ete. 
The author is a suggestive companion rather than a safe guide. 
But the qualities of his thought and style are such as fit him to 
provoke the interest and improvement which come oftentimes, 
no less from antagonism than from agreement. 


Evropran Scuoots.t—This is a profoundly interesting book. 
An American writer and educator tells us what he saw and heard 
in the public schools of Europe. The enthusiasm for the work 
of teaching here exhibited, the closeness and shrewdness of obser- 
vation, the generous appreciation of all that is good, the good 
judgment, good taste and vivacity, with which the results of ob- 
servation are stated, are worthy of the highest commendation. 
A book like this can not fail to be of great service to all who 
are engaged in the work of teaching. Indeed, any one who is at 
all interested in the work of education will find it a decidedly 
enjoyable book. The account here given of the German schools 
and of the enthusiasm, and enterprise, and thoroughness, and 
comprehensiveness, with which the work of education is prose- 
cuted in Germany, illustrates once more the preéminence of the 
German people as educators ; the exposition of the Herbart move- 
ment is particularly interesting, and illustrates the philosophical 


character of German pedagogics. 
Lewis O. BrasTow. 


Tue Brocraruy or Bisnor Simpson.{[—Few preachers in mod- 
ern times have surpassed Bishop Simpson in popular power and 
effectiveness. He had not the literary graces of some, but he 
was a genuine crator, if oratory be the power to move men to 


* Fundamental Problems. The Method of Philosophy and Systematic Arrange- 
ment of Knowledge, by Dr. Pau Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1889. 

+ European Schools, or What I Saw in the Schools of Germany, France, Austria, 
and Switzerland. By L. R. Kiemur, Ph. D., author of Chips from a Teacher's 
Workshop, and numerous school books. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1889. 

t The Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by 
Gzorge R. Crooks, D.D., New York: Harper & Brothers, 1890. pp. 512. 
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strong emotion and prompt action. He was without the broad 
and accurate scholarship which many men amid more favorable 
conditions have been able to acquire, but in sturdy common 
sense, knowledge of human nature and force of conviction and 
expression he has had few, if any, superiors in the American 
pulpit. The story of his eventful and useful life as preacher, 
College president, editor and Bishop, is vividly set before us in 
the well-illustrated volume of Dr. Crooks. The book will be of 
interest to the great number of persons who have heard and 
admired the Bishop’s sermons or addresses and will furnish an 
inspiration to many a young man who will learn from it how 
great difficulties may be overcome by perseverence and a great 
career achieved by steadfast adherence to duty, and the eager 
pursuit of a high ideal. The biography before us is the picture 
of a great. and good man who has left a lasting mark on his age 
and a memory which will be cherished for many generations, 


GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Tue Srory or Rvussra.*—Mr. Morfill’s present work will 
naturally be compared with M. Rambaud’s excellent history of 
Russia, a!though the idea of the Story of the Nations’ series 
hardly warrants such a comparison. M. Rambaud’s remains 
the best general history accessible to the English reader, but 
certain features of Mr. Morfill’s book render it a valuable addition 
to the not very extensive list of good books on Russian history. 

He has given an interesting account of the Russian popular 
historical poems, or dclini, with specimen translations, and he has 
drawn freely from the quaint narratives of the earlier English 
travelers in Russia. The earlier and medieval history of Russia 
is too confused to interest the average reader. Mr. Morfill has 
passed over this period with a brief sketch enlivened as much as 
possible by well-chosen selections from contemporary literature. 

It is interesting to note that the Slavs at first had few or no 
titles of honor in their language. Not only did they borrow the 
title Caesar which was transformed into Tsar, but their word for 
King (Korol or Kral), it seems, is only the Slavonic form of the 
name of the founder of the second or Medieval Roman Empire, 
Karl, the King par excellence. Similarly the word for prince, 


* The Story of Russia. By W. R. Morrimu, M.A., Reader in the Russian and 
Slavonic languages in the University of Oxford. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons- 
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Kniaz, is a Slavonic form of the German word Kénig. In dis- 
cussing the Kalwala in the preliminary chapter it would have 
been well to mention Mr, Crawford’s excellent version. The 
omission of petroleum from the list of leading mineral products 
of the empire is a slight oversight. 
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Booxs REckEIvED. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
History of the Old South Church (Third Church), Boston, 1669-1884, By 
Hamilton Andrews Hill. In two volumes, 1890. Royal 8vo, pp. 602, 688, 
Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789. By Willaim B. 
Weeden. In two volumes, 1890. 12mo; pp. 964. 
Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix. By Francis Tiffany, 1890. 12mo; pp. 392. 


Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The Directional Calculus, based upon the methods of Hermann Grassmann. 
By E. W. Hyne, Professor of Mathemathics in the Univerity of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 1890. 8vo; pp. 247. 

Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. Method of Rates. By 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Dartmouth College, 
8vo; pp. 239. 

Elementary Mathematical Tables. By Alexander Macfarlane, D.Sc., LL.D.,. 
Professor of Physics in the University of Texas. 8vo; pp. 105. 

An Elementary Treatise upon the Method of Least Squares, with numerical 
examples of the applications. By George C. Comstock, Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Wisconsin, and Director of the Washburn Observatory. 
8vo; pp. 68. 

The Elements of Astronomy. A Text-Book for use in High Schools and 
Academies, with a Uranography. By Charles A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D., 1890. 
12mo; pp. 439, 42. 

A School Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth, Professor of Mathematics in 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 12mo; pp. 362. 

A Short History of the Roman People. By William F. Allen, late Professor 
in the University of Wisconsin. 12mo, pp. 370. 

College Series of Latin Authors. Tacitus. The Annals—BooksI.-VII. Edited, 
with Introductory Notes and Indexes, by William F. Allen, Professor of History 
in the University of Wisconsin. 

A General History for Colleges and High Schools. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. 
12mo, pp. 759. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York City. 

The Miracles of our Saviour, expounded and illustrated. By William M. Tay. 
lor, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 1890. 
12mo, pp. 449. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. 

Tabular Views of Universal History. A Series of Chronological Tables pre- 
senting, in parallel columns, a record of the more noteworthy events in the history 
of the world, from the earliest times down to 1890. Qompiled by G. P. Putnam, 
and continued to date by Lynds E. Jones. 8vo, pp. 211. 


American Antiquarian Office, Chicago, Ill. 
Prehistoric America. Vol. II. By Stephen D. Peet, Editor of the American 
Antiquarian. 8vo, pp. 350. 








